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COLORADO, LAND of DRAMA 


By LOWELL THOMAS, Author and Radio Commentator 


(Thirty-first in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


N THE late fifties there was a new 

excitement in America, a new Gol- 
conda. Gold had been discovered near 
the Platte River and the country rang 
with fantastic legends of quick riches 
to be picked up for the stooping in the 
neighborhood of Cherry Creek. A 
stream of interesting folk soon trekked 
to the scene, strong and adventurous 
spirits looking for something new, also 
weaklings unable to cope with compe- 
tition or unwilling to cope with work 
back home. 

A Cincinnati newspaper sent its new 
star reporter out to the new Jefferson 
Territory, as it was called by the am- 
bitious politicians who first tried to 
organize a local government there. He 
was a man named Henry Villard and 
there is no need to tell here what he 
subsequently became. He is memor- 
able in this instance because he wrote 
back that what he had been sent to 
cover was one of the great human 
dramas, 

At any time in the next eighty-odd 
years Reporter Villard might have re- 
turned to Colorado and passed the 
same verdict. There is always some 
fascinating human drama presented by 
the state of great mountains and color- 
ful people. Villard, to.be sure, found 
what might have been more accurate- 
ly described as melodrama, for he was 
there at the time when the minority of 
bold but Jawless was coming into con- 
flict with the more cautious majority 
who wanted law, order, the protec- 
tion of conventions and government. 
Those were, in short, the blood and 


‘thunder days of the Vigilantes, when 


effective magistrate was 
Judge Lynch. In time he was super- 
seded by more orthodox jurists, 
though his shadow hung over the 
region for many decades. Even as re- 
cently as the days when I was a brat 
in’ Cripple Creek, when the I. W. W. 
tried to run the show with dynamite 
and assassination, the Vigilantes 
sprang into action once more. 

But drama does not have to depend 
upon the gun and the rope. Colorado 
is a land of drama because of its peo- 
ple. I could carry on for many thou- 
sand words, like a pamphlet of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, with 
facts and statistics about the resources 
of the region where I passed many 
of the most interesting years of my 
life. Facts about dry farming, about 
the canteloupe crop that once got a 
Methodist preacher elected governor 
of the state, about gold and silver and 
lead and tellurium, zinc, manganese, 
gypsum and helium. Yes, did you 
know that the richest helium well 
ever discovered is in Colorado? And 
that it ranks first among all other 
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Harris & Ewing 
Lowell Thomas 


ORN in Colorado, Lowell Thom- 
as has since followed a trail 
that has led him to the far corners 


of the world. Author, lecturer, 
radio commentator, he has wander- 
ed far and wide in quest of adven- 
ture, from the polar regions to the 
South Seas. Singapore knows him, 
so does Sitka. He is at home in 
Rangoon or Reykjavik. Today mil- 
lions know his mellifluous voice, 
over the radio or through the en- 
chantment of the newsreels. He 
lives in Pawling, upstate New Yark, 
in a spacious country home filled 
with the curious memorabilia of 
faraway places. 





states in its wealth of radium? 

For me the most interesting output 
of that Jand is human beings. When I 
first went abroad Europeans never 
asked me whether I was an American. 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the seventh in the series, “Roll Call of 
the States,” a presentation of Colorado, 
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That was obvious in my speech. 
when they learned I was from Co! 
rado they immediately perked up a 
exclaimed: “Really? How interesti). 
Now tell me ........” This, mind y. 
from people who had never seen 
magnificences of the Royal Gorge, | 
Sangre de Cristo and Culebra, 1 
summered at Estes Park and chat 
with Enos Mills, never eaten ca 
loupes at Rocky Ford. The » 
name Colorado gives a thrill to h. 
bodies who have not so much as hy 
the slogan “Pike’s Peak or Bust.” 
Villard was the first writer, |] 
lieve, to report the incomparable bh: 
ty of the country. He was wise eno 
not to try to describe it and ev: 
body who followed him and was 
so wise has come to grief in a we! 
of adjectives, Perhaps it is t! 
mountains and gorges and rivers | 
have made the people who live ani 
them so colorful. But if I had 
ascribe one particular quality to th: 
I think I would say that a man fr: 
Colorado is a man who can “Take j 
Considering its melodramatic, gol} 
encrusted beginnings it is difficult 
realize that this is a state which h 
come up the hard way. The bonan 
days did not last long. How ma 
celebrated Colorado millionnaires 
you call to mind? Tabor, Stratt 
Walsh and the Guggenheims. (T! 
latter family built up its smelter fo 
tune by no easy road.) Life in Co! 
rado is frequently exciting and alw:a 
good fun, but it is not for those wh: 
want a smooth and unlaborious pat! 
And there, I submit, is the reas: 
why its people are what they are. 
is in such times as these that the rr 
of the country and the rest of 
world will find this out. Your C 
radoan has a peculiar pride in 
antecedents, his background, his m: 
tains and rivers and ravines and « 
yons. But he is just as proud of | 
wider background which is the Unit 
ed States. He is a long way from Ili\- 
ler and Berlin, just as far from Yin 
moto and Tokyo and Singapore. bu 
do you remember a little affair we had 
around the beginning of the century, 
some business to be done in the Philip- 
pines? They were farther away then 
than they are today, but the men of 
Colorado rushed to the recruiting of- 
fices and if they were turned down bi 
cause they were too young, they sli! 
ped over the state line and joined rez! 
ments where their age was not known. 
In 1917 we had the same story. The 
Arkansas was a long way from th« 
Marne but the moment there was a job 
for Americans to do the men from the 
country of the mountains were at it. 
From Julesburg to Grand Junction, 
from Ft. Collins to Trinidad, from Vic- 
tor to Durango, you won’t need t 
preach to anybody about Nationa! 
Unity. They know. They have al- 
ways known, : 
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he Tae are living in the United 
a States about 5,000,000 aliens, or 
_ citizens, and some 1,100,000 are 
“ Iapanese, Germans or Italians, tech- 
na illy known as “enemy aliens.” Jusf 


what we are doing, or going to do, 
u it them is a very important ques- 

























s tion—almost as important as what 
u ihey are likely to do to us. 
ad \ newspaperman dropping down 
t n the air in California to have a 
f ‘around was startled, surprised 
kK ¢ | scared to see Japanese walking 
Pf the streets, riding the buses, running 
ull m stores and other lines of business just 
h} ; freely as Americans, and just as if 
— re were no war between the United 
States and Japan, “Don’t you know,” 
asked, “that everywhere Japanese 
mm ed forces have appeared the Jap- 
all se population there has sprung up 
C help them?” 
ri But if the writer was surprised and 
Ci irmed, he would not be reassured by 
Iw prophecy of Representative Mar- 
2 Dies of Texas—he of anti-Amer- 
pat in Sleuthing fame. On the floor of 
eas House he said: “I now make this 
re prediction, and I do so deliberately, 
" hat unless this Government adopts 
f alert attitude toward this whole 
( estion, there will occur on the 
’ West Coast a tragedy which will make 
Pearl Harbor sink into insignificance 
- hen compared with it.” 
I But there is another side to this 
Ol general alien picture. A short time ago 
l President Roosevelt felt constrained 
n H fo put in a word—and quite a solemn 
Ya word—over the treatment the aliens 
Bi 
ve had 
ntul 
*hil 
the 
en 
ng « 
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y slip- 
d regi- 
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{ Japanese Turns in His Radio Set Under Alien Regulations 
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ALIEN ENEMIES— 


he The Problem of Aliens Living Among Us 


among us seem to be receiving at the 
hands of a suspicious or hysterical 
public. He said: 

“I am deeply concerned over the 
increasing number of reports of em- 
ployers discharging workers who 
happen to be aliens or even foreign- 
born citizens, This is a very serious 
matter. It is one thing to safeguard 
American industry, and particularly 
defense industry, against sabotage; 
but it is very much another to throw 
out of work honest and loyal people 
who, except for the accident of birth, 
are sincerely patriotic.” 

Attorney General Francis Biddle 
expressed even deeper concern, and 
went much further to protect from 
mob psychology and blind patriotism 
those aliens among us who are as true, 
faithful and loyal as the best Amer- 
ican. He recalled that in the last war 
innocent youngsters “who could recite 
the pledge of allegiance to our flag 
with as much pride in their American- 
ism as any of their schoolmates” were 
persecuted because of their foreign- 
sounding names, He deprecated whole- 
sale lay-offs of employees because of 
alien names, and declared it much 
better to have them doing useful work 
than brooding in idleness over in- 
justice, 

Mr. Biddle also warned over-zealous 
local authorities against projecting 
“home-made concentration camps” 
and against persecution on suspicion. 
The Justice Department, he said, is 
prepared to stamp out espionage and 


sabotage, and at the same time prevent 


a repetition “of 
the many injus- 
tices and cruel- 
ties that were 
inflicted in the 
First World War 
on innocent vic- 
tims of hys- 
teria.” The At- 
torney General 
proclaimed re- 
cently: 


The investiga- 
tion, apprehen- 
sion, and hand- 


ling of all enemy 
aliens, up to the 
point of final dis- 
position, are not 
only within the 
jurisdiction of 
this Department, 
but are functions 
Acme of this Depart- 
ment exclusively. 


$1.00 a Year 
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Biddle Warned Against Hysteria 


Our difficulty arises from the fact 
that we have in America aliens, even 
“enemy aliens,” as loyal and patriotic 
as any native-born, There are Ger- 
mans, Italians, and even Japanese, 
2mong us who are more hostile to the 
governments of those peoples than 
native Americans. Thousands are 
refugees from their native lands, who 
saved their lives by fleeing from the 
regimes they opposed. So there is a 
double danger here—of being too 
harsh to the loyal and deserving on 
the one hand, and of being too lenient 
on the other with the disloyal who 
have mischief in their hearts. 

But this time the Justice Depart- 
ment, with wisdom learned from the 
past, and from recent observations in 
other lands, tackled the problem early 
and took—and is taking—efficient 
measures. In 1940 all of our 5,000,000 
aliens were registered. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has been con- 
stantly on the watch, and to date they 
have apprehended 3,034 enemy aliens 
whose presence at large was consid- 
ered dangerous. These represent about 
six out of 10,000 They are 1,263 Ger- 
mans, 231 Italians and 1,540 Japanese. 

Now, under the authority of a 
proclamation by the President, the 
Justice Department is requiring every 
German, Italian and Japanese alien 
over 14 years of age to apply at the 
nearest first or second class, or county 
seat post office for a certificate of 
identification, which certificate will 
bear the photograph, signature and 
fingerprint of the alien, and must be 
carried by him at all times. This is- 
suing of certificates of identification 
started in the West Coast states on 
Feb. 2, and will be completed for the 
whole nation by Feb. 28. These cer- 
tificates have been compared to auto- 
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mobile driving licenses; they will 
merely serve to identify the 1,100,000 
enemy aliens, gnd may serve as their 
protection. But all must apply, under 
pain of severe penalties, including 
‘“nossible internment.” 

Securing and carrying these identi- 
fication certificates does not reflect on 
the “enemy alien’s” loyalty or curtail 
his freedom. By complying, the alien 
is, according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, “giving evidence of his peaceful 

‘disposition and desire to cooperate 
and conform to the laws of the United 
States.” None will be molested except 
those guilty of overt acts, or whom the 
Department, through the FBI, con- 
siders dangerous to the country’s wel- 
fare. 

The question arises, What is being 
done with the enemy aliens not al- 
lowed to roam at large? Compara- 
tively few are aware that we have, 
already, four concentration camps in 
the United States. Only we do not call 
them that. They are detention camps, 
and the inmates are called detainees. 
At Fort Missoula, Mont., is the largest, 
containing more than 1,000 Italians, 
while in another camp at Fort Lin- 
coln, N. D., are 300 Germans. These 
are mostly sailors from alien ships 
sabotaged and seized in American wa- 
ters. At Fort Stanton, N. M., are 300 
Germans, chiefly from the scuttled 
German liner Columbus. The newest 
camp is at Tujunga, Calif., opened 
after the war started. At all these 
places the detainees are fed and 
housed by Uncle Sam, and they enjoy 
more comforts than they could find in 
their homelands. Besides plenty of 
air, light and food, they have swim- 
ming pools and-playing fields. These 
camps are a far cry from the crowded, 
squalid concentration camps kept by 
Germany and Italy. 

The men in these American deten- 
tion camps will have hearings before 
special boards. Some will probably 
be paroled; others will be turned over 
to the Army, which handles camps for 
prisoners of war. Two of these have 
already been authorized and are being 
prepared, one in Arizona and the other 
in Georgia. Others will be provided as 
needed, 

In the list of American camps there 
are two more that might be mentioned. 
These are the camps, or, rather, places 
of detention of the alien enemy diplo- 
matic sets. The Germans and Italians 
are held at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, and the Japanese at 
Hot Springs, Virginia. The Army is 
watching over them for the State De- 
partment until arrangements can be 
made to ship them home in exchange 
for our diplomats held abroad. These 
ere popular summer resorts, and the 
alien diplomats are living the life of 
Reilly—with the possible exception 
of that Japanese pair, Kurusu and 
Nomura, whose consciences should 
steadily sting them. At least, one Jap- 
anese in California took poison for 
shame at what happened at Pear] Har- 
bor. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Strategist 


From the White House President 
Roosevelt watches and guides world 
war activity on a dozen fronts. With 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff Commis- 
sion, composed of American and Brit- 
ish officers at Washington, he dis- 
cusses strategy for hours. On the 
Pacific situation, he conferred with 
ihe Chinese Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Soong, and with the Netherlands For- 
cign Minister, Dr. van Kleffens. From 
the Near East, William C. Bullitt ar- 
rived to report on affairs around the 
Mediterranean, and from _ directly 
south, Sumner Welles returned with 
much information from Latin Amer- 
ica. - 
Another important visitor and con- 
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Nash Proposed an American Commander 


sultant from below the equator was 
Walter Nash, first Minister to the 
United States from New Zealand. The 
greatest industry of that country of 
1,600,000 population, said Minister 
Nash, is the war effort. A total of 
317,000 men and women have been 
mobilized for war, or one in every 
five, he said, and New Zealand sol- 
diers have fought in Greece, Crete and 
Libya, while its flyers have been with 
the R.A.F. from Iceland*to Singapore. 
Minister Nash had ideas and made 
proposals on waging the war. He 
would place one man in supreme com- 
mand in the whole Pacific area (Gen. 
Wavell’s authority does not extend to 
New Zealand), and he suggested an 
American naval officer for the job. 
He also proposed a Pacific War Coun- 
cil with headquarters in Washington, 
and with members from al] the coun- 
tries participating there on the side 
of the United Nations. This council 
would make political decisions to go 
with. the grand military strategy. 
Hale and hearty for a 60-year-old 
who is saddled with one of the heav- 
iest tasks ever to fall to one mortal, 








President Roosevelt was persuaded 
should take time out for a talk to 1 
nation. Washington’s birthday 
first suggested as the time for the n 
fireside chat, but since that anniv: 


sary comes on Sunday, Chairm 
Flynn, of the Democratic Natio: 


Committee, announced arrangeme 
for the talk on the night of Feb. : 
when Democrats would hold dinn 
throughout the country, listen to th 
chief, and raise money for the $600, 
party debt. 

«Further developments in the P1 
ident’s week included the followi: 

q The calling of J. Edgar Hoovy: 
head of the FBI, to the White Hou 
led to much debate about coun! 
espionage work in Hawaii being ha 
pered by laws against wire-tappi 
In the Senate there were -indign: 
denials of responsibility. 

q For those who do not like da 
light saving time, the President su 
gested the name “war time”’—whi: 
indicates that it was not designed f 
popularity. 

@ To see who is to blame for t 
disaster at Pearl Harbor, the Am: 
ican people should look in the mirr: 
was an opinion expressed by M: 
Roosevelt. “We really are the ones | 
blame,” she said. 

@ People coming to Washing! 
with problems or propositions in. t 
future will find it easier to locate t! 
right official. The President direct 
the Office of Government Reports 
provide an information bureau f 
such visitors. 

@ President Roosevelt request! 
that Americans continue to send 
lief, such as warm clothing and fo: 
to aid suffering foreigners, in sp 
of charges that Germans had seiz 
such contributions. 

@ In spite of the promise to t! 
President to “adjourn politics for 1! 
duration,” Chairman Edward J. Fly) 
and Joseph W. Martin of the Dem 
cratic and Republican national con 
mittees respectively, launched a h: 
fight for control of Congress in th 
November elections. Other leader: 
joined in to make partisan politics 
sort of side line to the waging of wa 

@ In connection with complain' 
of over-crowded conditions in Was! 
ington and the lack of housing, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt suggeted that “para- 
sites,” like the people who come for 
the social whirl, move out. 


ae] 
Congress: Money Bill 


When the House sent over to th¢ 
Senate the biggest appropriation bi!! 
in all history—20 billion dollars fo: 
the Navy—the Senate, at the Pre: 
ident’s request, added 6% billions, an: 
after a couple of hours’ talk, passe! 
the new “world’s biggest appropri:- 
tion” of $26,495,265,474. Secretary 0! 
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the Navy Knox appeared to explain 
that “we're trying to fight a two-ocean 
war with a one-ocean Navy,” and 
asked for speed. 

The huge appropriation (which 
the House readily agreed to in confer- 
ence) would provide more than $8,- 
(0,000,000 for new ships and nearly 
-7,000,000,000 for new Navy planes— 
some 25,000, mostly of combat types. 
Other items provided for ship main- 
jcnance, aircraft guns and armor. Sen- 

or Overton, of Louisiana, piloting 
ihe bill through the Senate, said the 
additional ships and planes provided 
for “should assure us supremacy in 
the air as well as on the sea.” 

The annual Government supply bills 

t under way with passage by the 

suse of an appropriation of $1,112,- 
926,699 for the Treasury and Post Of- 

This represents an increase of 
~25,605,000 over last year. Postmaster 
(eneral Walker testified that last 
ar’s deficit was only $27,000,000, and 

id that carrying the mails this year 

iy yield a profit. 

Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Admin- 

trator, came and told Congress he 

id lent out the $7,000,000,000 provid- 

for him, was “broke again,” and 
inted $2,500,000,000 more to expand 
reraft plants, make synthetic rub- 
ber, buy up the Cuban sugar crop, and 

»}on. Congress responded by increas- 

¢ his borrowing power by $3,500,- 
(00,000 and directing him to use the 

‘tra billion to set up the War Dam- 
ase Corporation, to supply free insur- 

ice against property damage by en- 
emy bombs. Compensation would 
over not over 75 percent of the dam- 
se and would not exceed $15,000. 
Plans are to be made for protection 

higher amounts, with the payment 

f premiums. Mr. Jones said he did 
ot anticipate “any great damage” 

om bombings. 

Another money measure that got 

lick action and unanimous approval 

as the President’s request for au- 
ority to lend China $500,000,000 to 
lp finance her “valiant fight against 
sgression.” Many members rose to 
aise China. Even Representative 
sh, leading isolationist before the 
ir, predicted dire consequences if 
lina were allowed to collapse. The 
oney will be used to support Chinese 

rrency and combat inflation, and a 

rther loan of $200,000,000 for the 

me purpose was promised by Great 
itain. 

Congress, which has had several 

nmittees ferreting out profiteering 

re and there in war work, got a real 
ck when a representative of the 

“ld Shipyards Corporation volun- 

rily told a Senate committee that 

concern had war garnings up to 

' per cent of its capital; that it had 

ranged to pay back to the Navy four 

llion dollars from its “outrageous 
ofits,” and that it hadn’t “any right” 
make such profits. He said his cor- 
ration has more than a billion dol- 
rs in contracts, and invited Congress 


NATIONAL 


“to take taxes right up to the hilt.” 
He said he would be satisfied with 
one-half of one per cent profit. 


= 
War Work: Sleeves Up 


No longer is the public told how 
many tanks, guns, planes, shells or 
ships are being made, or where, but 
production progress may be judged 
by what the public is deprived of. 

Military demands are mounting so 
fast, said Chairman Nelson, of the 
War Production Board, that “civilian 
uses of critical material must be cut 
to the very limit.” More will be pro- 
duced this year than last, he said, but 
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Kanzler Converts Auto Plants for War 


less will be left for civilians. In Jan- 
uary war costs totaled $2,100,000,000 
-—a gain of $300,000,000 over the previ- 
ous month, and a further step toward 
the goal of five billions a month. 

Speed is the order -of Production 
Chief Nelson who declared a weapon 
lurned out today “is worth two in 
1943 and 10 in 1944.” To spot delays 
and bottlenecks in the production 
stream, his Board adopted a system of 
daily progress reports for the 300 
principal military items manufactured. 
Every effort was promised to utilize 
small plants, provided it does not im- 
pede the war program. 

More production of war material 
means less civilian consumption. To 
aid at this énd, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, after rationing tires, 
sugar and autos, proceeded to limit 
production of typewriters and _ set 
price ceilings over radios, washing 
machines, ironers, sheets and pillow- 
cases, and to study many other items 
for like action. Under the new price 
control law, however, the OPA does 
not contemplate setting ceilings on 
retail prices generally, but will deal 
with manufacturers and wholesalers. 

As to automobiles, it was decided to 
let persons who contracted to buy 
before the first of the year take de- 
livery of the cars, and to start car ra- 
tioning Feb. 26. A stockpile of only 





130,000 autos will be held for Gov- 
ernment use. Ernest C. Kanzler, in 
charge of conversion of the great mo- 
tor plants to war production, said they 
had $8,000,000,000 in orders awaiting 
them, and that before the end of the 
year 700,000 workers would be needed. 
The peak number of auto workers in 
1941 was 432,000. Good news was the 
statement of Commerce Secretary 
Jones that 76,000 tons of rubber were 
received from the Dutch East Indies in 
January, and that there would be an 
adequate supply for 1943 “if we're 
careful.” 

In airplane production, figures given 
out with Government permission put 
the value of the output for 1941 at 
$1,500,000,000; set the number of pres- 
ent workers at 400,000, and the num- 
ber of licensed pilots at 100,000. The 
cost of a four-engine bomber was said 
to be $352,000, while training a pilot 
to fly it would increase the cost to 
about $500,000. Lieut. Gen. William S. 
Knudsen, War Department production 
chief, said a new policy of having each 
plant turn out only one type of plane 
would soon add to speed of production, 


= 
Labor: Welders Strike 


In spite of the war, of the War 
Labor Board and of the joint board ‘of 
the AFL and the CIO to settle juris- 
dictional disputes, and in spite of pub- 
lic opinion and feeling, there have 
been strikes and threats of strikes. 

The main trouble, again, was with 
the long-complaining welders. They 
were striking when the Japs hit Pearl 
Harbor, but promptly went to work 
then, though without abandoning their 
demand for an independent union. 
Following the discharge of a few of 
them for nonpayment of dues to the 
AFL 1,180 walked out of the Tacoma- 
Seattle shipyards and 900 more in 
Seattle plants. 

Government officials, though admit- 
ting some merit in the welders’_conten- 
tion, called their action a “reckless 
disregard of the needs of the country” 
and “intolerable,” and called on the 
strikers to repudiate their leadership. 
The picket lines quickly gave way and 
the strikers filtered back, but stil! de- 
manding an election (which had just 
been refused by the NLRB) to decide 
whether they must pay multiple dues 
in the AFL or have their own union. 

Other labor troubles broke out here 
and there but were quickly stifled. 
The National War Labor Board settled 
three disputes in quick order involy- 
ing auto workers at New Brunswick, 
N, J., machinists at Holland, Mich., 
and teamsters of the Carolina Trans- 
portation Association. There was a 
“slow-down” in a steel plant at Gary, 
Ind., over a wage dispute, while a 
jurisdictional quarrel disrupted rail- 
road traflic between Chicago and Mil- 
wankee. One big problem now before 
the Labor Board is the old dispute 
about the North-South wage differ- 
ential in the aluminum industry, 
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WAR FRONTS 





Britain: Shake-Up 


As predicted when Prime Minister 
Churchill returned to London from 
Washington, Britain’s War Cabinet 
was shaken up. Supply Minister Lord 
Beaverbrook was named Minister of 
War Production. Sir Andrew Rae 
Duncan, president of the Board of 
Trade, was named Supply Minister. 
There were other Cabinet shifts, but 
the important move was the one mak- 
ing the dynamic Beaverbrook com- 
plete war production boss. 

Meantime the landing of Pvt. Mil- 
burn Henke, first American soldier to 
land in Europe, and his other com- 
rades in Northern Ireland, had cre- 
ated a peculiar situation. Premier 
Eamon de Valera, of Eire, protested 
sharply against the presence of Amer- 
ican troops in the northern six coun- 
ties, which he insists should be a part 
of Eire. He declared Eire would de- 
fend herself against any outsiders—a 
warning that America should not hope 
to get Irish ports as bases. 

But, on the other hand, de Valera 
has been calling for months for Amer- 
ican and British munitions to help 
Eire defend herself. Last week it was 
revealed that while objecting to the 
American landing, which Churchill 
requested, Eire had been receiving a 
steady flow of British armaments, 
especially anti-aircraft guns. It was 
assumed that though there is some 
hope for German victory in the Brit- 
ish-hating section of Eire, Churchill 
and Roosevelt were assured that no 
supplies sent Eire would be used 
against the United Nations. 





. .. Nimitz’s Answer 


“Where is our Navy?” has been a 
popular question since Pearl Harbor. 
One sensible answer might be that it 
has been protecting the huge convoys 
that are needed to rush American aid 
to the Far East. But the fleet has not 
been idle in other ways, under its new 
Pacific commander, Adm, Chester W. 
Nimitz. Suddenly the fleet roared out 
its answer to America’s question with 
a surprise attack on Japan’s Marshall 
Islands and on Makin Island, in the 
Gilbert group, seized from Britain. 

A task force of cruisers, destroyers 
and airplane carriers made the attack. 
With bombs, shells and torpedoes they 
destroyed Jap planes, military instal- 
lations and “many enemy fleet aux- 
iliaries.” In his report, Admiral Nim- 
itz regretfully stated that “no large en- 
emy combatant vessels were found.” 
We lost 11 planes, and two surface 
vessels suffered slight damage. 

The Marshalls lie half way between 
Hawaii and New Guinea. They and 
other islands are the Japs’ outer de- 
fenses in the Pgcific, cutting Hawaii 
off from the Philippines and the In- 
cies. We must take them or render 
them useless before an all-out assault 
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Pvt. Henke: Problem for Eire 


on the Japs. Declared Admiral Nim- 
itz: “Your fleet is busy—every mo- 
ment of the day and night across the 
vast reaches of the Pacific (which) 
encompasses almost 70,000,000 square 
miles. Every ship, every plane, every 
officer and man of the Pacific Fleet is 
being utilized to the fullest extent.” 





.. . Battle of Singapore 


Two battles for the riches of the 
southwest Pacific and for control of 
its vast waters and those of the In- 
dian Ocean are on. One is the battle 
for the Indies. The other is the Battle 
of Singapore. 

Beaten down the length of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, constantly outflanked 
by more numerous Japs, the British, 
Australian and Indian forces finally 
fell back on the great island fortress 
itself. As the last truck rumbled 
across the mile-long causeway con- 
necting Singapore with the Johore 
mainland, British engineers began 
blowing it up. Singapore, with its 
1,500,000 civilian population, and fit- 
ting into the contour of the mainland 
like a knuckle in its joint, settled 
down for a siege or an assault. 

Japanese troops streamed down 
through Malaya. For five days Brit- 
ish and Japanese guns pounded at 
each other across the mile-wide strait. 
One exploratory Japanese attack with 
three boats was blasted out of the wa- 
ter. But Singapore is short on air- 
ports; planes must fly from nearby Su- 
matra. And for five days Jap aviation 
pounded the 220-miles-square island, 
its city and great naval base. 

As Tokio announced on the sixth 
day of siege that the assault had be- 
gun, Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, chief 
of the southwest Pacific united com- 
mand, told Singapore to hold, saving 
Asia, like “the original B. E. F. which 
stopped the Germans and saved Eu- 
rope in the first battle of Ypres.” 


PATHFINDER 


Wavell said that the British and Amer- 
icans were sending reinforcements. \ 
few days earlier, Australian Army, 
Minister Francis Forde had told troo)) 
at Singapore by radio that “a big 
movement by the Allies is under way.” 
In Burma, after losing Moulmein, the 
British were making a stand for Ran- 
goon along the Salween River. 





.. . Battle for Java 


Perhaps even more important than 
Singapore is the island of Java, in- 
credibly rich heart of the Dutch Eas| 
Indies. As the Battle of Singapor 
began, Java felt the lash of the des- 
perately speeding Jap war machin 
The Jap problem is to win the sout 
west Pacific before American power 
can be brought to bear. Our prob: 
is to hold territory so that the pow:r 
can be used when it arrives. 

Though American Flying Fortr: 
bombers hit two more Jap transpor' 
in Macassar Strait, making a total «f 
37 Jap ships sunk or damaged, tl: 
Japs had firmly planted themselves « 
triangular Borneo, taking Pontianak 
on the west coast as well as Balik 
Papan on the east. They were in Ce}: 
bes. They were in Ambon Island, ani 
had presumably captured the second 
largest Dutch naval base, Amboina. 

Now they began striking at Java b 
air, the preliminary to invasion. F 
more than two hours one day Ja) 
fighters and 70 bombers roared over 
the packed city (350,000 pop.) of Sur 
baya, attacking it and the main United 
Nations naval base. The Dutch, clai 
ing 10 enemy planes downed, grim! 
admitted “very considerable” losses 
among their own fighters. If U. S. aid 
is coming, it is needed in Java quick 





. . » Magnificent MacArthur 


Though smashing time and ag: 
frontal and flank attacks by picked 
Jap “Tatori” troops, and even taking 
prisoners, magnificent Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur is yielding Batan inch |! 
inch. Buying time for America wit 
blood, he is fighting in full knowlede 
that he may never be able to buy ! 
own relief. 





. » « Russia: South and North 


Like a boxer throwing one to th 
chin and one to the breadbasket, t! 
Russians have been hitting the Ger 
mans south, north, then south agai 
After weeks of heavy action on th¢ 
central front during which the Ger- 
mans were driven from before Mos- 
cow, Russia’s No. 1 military man, 
Marshal Semeon Timoshenko, sudden- 
ly launched an attack in the Ukraine. 

A massive surprise offensive drové 
60 miles in ten days to Lozovaya, 75 
miles directly south of Kharkov and 
62 miles northeast of Dniepropetrovsk, 
on the big bend of the Dnieper River. 
Lozovaya is an important railroad 
town, and its recapture threatens the 
entire German position in the Ukraine 
and the Donets industrial basin. An- 
other week’s fighting brought the Rus- 
sians within 20 miles of the Dnieper. 
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Without giving the Germans a 
chance to rest, Timoshenko then sent 
another offensive crashing between 
Stalino and the shore of the Sea of 
Azoyv. This drive, the Russians said, 
had reached Berestova, 115 miles west 
of Taganrog and only 30 miles north 
of the Sea of Azov. If the position is 
maintained, it flanks all the Germans 
Jong the Azov shore and threatens 
to pocket other armies between Timo- 
shenko’s southern advance and the 
one past Lozovaya. 

On the central front, the Russians 
claimed to have driven from the Ki- 
rov region toward Smolensk. They 
admitted losing Feodosiya, at the base 
of the Kerch Peninsula, in the Crimea. 
The Reds still expect to face a tre- 
mendous Spring German tank cam- 
paign. But news that Hitler is rushing 
reserves into Russia led some military 
men to hope that he is using up now 
the men with whom he planned to 
make the Spring offensive. 


..« Africa: Fourth Time 


For the fourth time, many places in 
Libya were changing hands as Ger- 
man Gen. Erwin Rommel’s new ad- 
vance penetrated more than 115 miles 
east of Bengazi, which the Axis recap- 
tured just five weeks after the British 
had taken it. The Germans were at 
Derna, 185 miles past Bengazi and 
more than half way to Tobruk. But 
though they held the coast, the British 
were still in the desert to their south. 

Apparently the secret of Rommel’s 
return through Libya was that he had 
received reinforcements earlier than 
the British had thought, had struck 
sooner than they anticipated. The 
Middle East expected Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, British commander in 
chief, to strike back soon. Said one 
officer: “It’s only a question of time 
when Rommel’s supply line, stretch- 
ing like a rubber band, will break. 
Then we will move in again and smash 
as much as possible of his forces. 
There’s little point in desert warfare 
unless you destroy the enemy’s forces. 
Area is not important. Tanks, men 
and trucks are.” Apparently this time 
the British are losing few men to bury 
in little desert graveyards, such as 
the Germans left behind them in their 
last retreat and are now recapturing. 

During the fighting, important polit- 
ical developments took place in Africa. 
They perhaps reflected the hammer 
blows at British prestige in their em- 
pire struck by the Germans but, above 
all, by the Japs. King Farouk’s entire 
Cabinet quit at Cairo, apparently be- 
cause the King was displeased by their 
diplomatic break with Vichy. London 
newspapers hinted darkly that Farouk 
s “arrogant and domineering,” and 
declared, “He’s shown no sense of the 
duties of a constitutional king.” Brit- 
ons know what it means when a king 
becomes “unconstitutional.” 

But, at the same time, the British 
strengthened their position in Ethi- 
opia, hard by the great supply base 
America is building in Eritrea. For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden an- 
nounced a two-year agreement with 








Emperor Haile Selassie whereby he 
accepted British advisors, British 
magistrates in certain courts, agreed 
not to make foreign war without Brit- 
ish consent, and received a grant of 
2,500,000 pounds (about $10,000,000). 





... Hitler’s Europe 


“T do not know if the war will end 
this year,” declared Adolf Hitler in a 
speech celebrating his ninth anniver- 
sary as Chancellor, “but one thing I 
do know: Wherever the enemy will 
come up against us he will be beaten.” 
He dismissed the Russian counter- 
offensive as “advances of a few kilo- 
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German Desert Graveyards Changed Hands 


meters at some places,” adding “In a 
few weeks, winter will break ... the 
ground will be firm again, and our 
armies will storm ahead again.” 
Giving an interesting twist to his- 
tory, Hitler blamed Churchill and 
Roosevelt for starting the war, and 
implied that they had practically run 
the First World War, when Roosevelt, 
according to him, was “Wilson’s right 
hand man,” (The President was then 
the young Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy.) Hitler gave a new turn to Nazi 
propaganda when he said: “We shall 
see who wins this war—those who 
have nothing to lose and everything to 
win, or those who have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain.” Goebbels 
had recently declared that if Germany 
lost she would “lose more than all.” 
During the same week Occupied Eu- 
rope had a few examples of what 
“everything to win” means. In Nor- 
way, Hitler established Major Vidkun 
Quisling, whose name has become an 
execration, as Premier. Quisling was 
installed in Oslo Fortress, surrounded 
for the occasion by storm troopers, 
Gestapo men and German soldiers. He 
was under the eagle eye of Josef Ter 
boven, Nazi Commissioner and his 


boss. Quisling said his foremost task 
in foreign policy was to conclude 
peace with Germany — something 


neither Nazis nor Quislings have been 
able to bring about. 

In Paris, Occupied France, six more 
youths were shot for attacks on Ger- 
man soldiery, and 100 were ordered 
transported to eastern Europe. 
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ARMY NOTES 


Civilian Replacements: Our Army is 
not only expanding rapidly through an 
increasing number of inductions of 
enlisted men but is also releasing a 
large number of enlisted men for com- 
bat duty by hiring civilian replace- 
ments for clerical and housekeeping 
activities. The replacement plan, 
scheduled to begin July 1, 1942, has 
now affected 20,000 enlisted men 
formerly employed as office workers 
and laborers. Replacements with ci- 
vilians are considered in all jobs in 
which there is no element of field or 
combat training necessary. 





Practical Art: Under the sponsor- 
ship of Major Harry E. Cooper, Post 
Morale Officer at Fort Custer, Mich., 
such a valuable art class was begun 
that the fruits of the artists’ labor are 
being exhibited at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City. Several 
men at the camp who had been artists 
in civilian life or who “just liked to 
draw” organized the class because 
they had a common interest in art. 
Presently the soldier-artists were in 
great demand as illustrators of the 
camp's various recreational activities. 
Then they began a project of depict- 
ing Army life as they saw it from a 
soldier’s vantage point. The result 
was a documentary collection of World 
War Two camp and field paintings, 
sketches, and drawings. The collec- 
tion aroused so much attention when 
put on exhibition at the service club 
that the New York museum arranged 
to put the pictures on public display 
there, ‘ 

Age Limits Broadened: Because the 
draft age has been extended to the 
15 age limit; qualified men between 
the ages 18 and 45 may enter officer 
candidate schools, the War Depart- 
men has announced. Furthermore, 
the minimum period of service re- 
quired before admission to the schools 
has been reduced to three months. 
Formerly, men had to serve four 
months from replacement training 
centers and six months from other 
units before applying for admission to 
the officers’ training schools, 

Now any citizen can enlist and at- 
tend a replacement training center 
knowing he can compete at the end 
of his three months’ course for a com- 
mission. Principal qualification for a 
commission is leadership, with educa- 
tional background an important fac- 
tor. 

. * * 

Camp Roberts: From Camp Roberts, 
Calif., comes the surprising statement 
that “Winston Churchill is with the 
F. A.” unit at that camp. Further ex- 
planation reveals that this soldier is 
an American Churchill—Private Lloyd 
Winston Churchill, of the Field Artil- 
lery, and he is a distant kinsman of 
Britain’s Prime Minister. Camp Rob- 
erts has found one soldier, at least, 
who can rightly boast of his relatives. 
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BUSINESS 


Living Standards Slipping 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board has figured it out and finds 
that the American standard of living 
must come down because of the war. 
More definitely, a maximum war effort 
would leave about $55,000,000,000 
worth of consumers’ goods to be 
bought and that is just about what was 
bought in that bottom-of-the-depres- 
sion year of 1933. Under the 1942 
schedule, with the goods on hand, the 
Board calculates that we shall have 
$60,000,000,000 worth of goods to 
spend our money for, 

With the immense production pro- 
gram mapped out, the Board sees our 
national income rising to as much as 
$115,000,000,000. With only $60,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods to buy, that 
would leave $55,000,000,000 on hand. 
The Government, it is figured, would 
collect about $27,000,000,000, and bond 
sales might be pushed up to $10,000,- 
000,000 a year. That would still leave 
from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 
in the hands of consumers, mostly in 
the lower and middle income groups 
who are accustomed to spend all they 
get. Hence, there is that much left as 
an inflationary threat. 


Nylon Goes to War 


For the second time in six months, 
the hosiery business has been hit by 
the war. The War Production Board 
has notified the manufacturers of ny- 
lon of its decision to take over for 
war needs practically the entire out- 
put. It will be used mostly in the 
making of heavy truck tires, and yarns 
of high tenacity are demanded. 

The U. S. hosiery business, which 
handles about 47,000,000 pairs a year, 
ran into its first war trouble last sum- 
mer when Japan stopped sending raw 
silk to this country. Nylon was de- 
pended on to furnish 20 per cent of the 
hosiery demand, and to double in out- 
put by the end of the present year. 
Just how much nylon will be allotted 
for hosiery, now that the raw silk 
stock available has been practically 
used up, was not stated. Another 
thing which will make hosiery still 
searcer is the WPB’s commitment to 
allocate four per cent of rayon pro- 
duction—about 13,000,000 pounds—to 
Latin America. The ladies, apparent- 
ly, are walking straight toward cot- 
ton stockings, or none at all. 

ooo 


Business Briefs 


g Following the railroads, the bus 
lines, too, have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to authorize a 
10 per cent increaSe in fares. As in 
the case of the railroads, soldiers and 
sailors would not be required to pay 
the increase. 





@ A move to have corporations of- 
fer their idle cash to the Government 















Thomas in The Detroit News 


Production Up, Living Standards Down 


in interest-free loans was started by 
the North American Mutual Insurance 
Co. with a proffer of $50,000,000, with- 
out interest, to the Treasury. 


@ War Production Board officials 
plan to slash civilian spending by at 
least 50 per cent before the end of the 
year, 


g A seat on the New York stock 
exchange sold for $22,000, an increase 
of $1,000 over the last sale. 


g Employment in the United States 
rose to a record of 40,940,000 in De- 
cember last, a gain of 5,000,000 over 
December, 1929, according to the De- 
partment of Labor. 


@ Two coastal steamship lines, the 
Clyde-Mallory and Merchants and 
Miners Transportation, suspended op- 
erations following requisition of 
many of their ships. 


@ Chain store trade in 1941, figured 
on the basis of 31 representative com- 
panies, showed an increase of 20 per 
cent as compared with 1940. 


q A flood of questionnaires is com- 
ing down on business men. It was re- 
vealed to a committee of Congress that 
7,000 inquiry forms are going out from 
Government offices to business men 
and the public. 


Random Statistics 


HE Census Bureau _ estimates 

that 2,000,000 major crimes are 
committed each year in the U, S. 
For these about 400,000 persons are 
arrested, 140,000 stand trial, 110,000 
are convicted and 75,000 serve 
prison terms . . @ A sparrow’s 
neck has 14 vertebrae; a giraffe’s 
only seven @ Some .cotton 
yarn, produced commercially by 
ordinary textile machinery to make 
typewriter ribbons, airplane fabrics 
and dress goods, is so fine that it 
takes 50 miles of it to make one 
pound . . . @ Fluid milk sales last 
year were more than five per cent 
higher than in 1940. Daily average 
sales during -December, 1941, were 
7,071,504 quarts against 6,760,457 
quarts during December, 1940. 
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FARM 


Growing Forests 


In 1940 farmers and others in 4: 
States and two territories planted 87 
468,068 trees—enough to put ne 
woods over 136 square miles of Jan: 
So reports the Forest Service of. th 
Agriculture Department, which ad 
ministered the Federal aid provid 
by Congress, amounting in 1940 t 
£123,000. 

The use of the trees planted wit! 
Government cooperation was restrict 
ed to farm woodland, windbreak ani 
shelterbelt planting. County agents o: 
state foresters secured the seedling: 
for the planters at a nominal charg: 
or entirely without cost. White ash. 
black locust, red oak, and three spe 
cies of pine were sold in many states 
for one dollar a thousand. In som« 
states the farmers paid only the trans- 
portation. Georgia led all the states in 
the number of seedlings planted— 
13,400,000, mostly slash pine. New 
York was second with 9,000,000; South 
Carolina next, with 8,000,000, and 
Pennsylvania fourth, with 7,300,000. 
All of the standard species of hard 
woods and soft woods were planted. 

The Agriculture Department ad- 
vises against trying to make farm 
woods lots serve also as pastures. The 
yield of grass under the trees is lit- 
tle; cattle graze the bark and branches 
of the young trees, killing many; the, 
injure the roots, and so trample th: 
soil that rain does not soak in sufli- 
ciently for the trees. 

In time, a well-managed farm wood. 
land furnishes a steady income, be- 
sides helping to prevent erosion 
While-the better trees are developing 
for lumber, the others may furnish 
fence posts and fuel and other rough 
timber fcr home use. 


Farm Briefs 


q A shipment of 100 tons of vege- 
table seeds was made to the British 
Isles, the first of millions of packets 
to be sent from America to aid in the 
food situation there. Nine tons of 
seeds were sent last year, and proved 
quite successful. 











g Price Administrator Henderson 
called on 28,000 dealers in farm ma- 
chinery not to sell at higher than the 
retail prices suggested by manufac- 
turers, plus freight and handling. 


@ The War Production Board an- 
nounced plans to purchase 200,000,000 
yards of osnaburg, a burlap-like cot- 
ton fabric, for use in making sand- 
bags, food bags and packaging. The 
object is to get production started in 
a big way. 


@ To hold feed prices at a level 
which will encourage production of 
livestock and poultry, the Agriculture 
Department took steps to stabilize the 
price of corn at 85 per cent of parity. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Sullivan’s Travels (Paramount)— 
Joel McCrea, a young director who 
has turned out three frothy hits, de- 
cides to do a serious picture, “O, 
Brother, Where Art Thou?” So he 
starts out on an expedition to learn 
about the more serious and severe 
slants on life. At the outset, he meets 
Veronica Lake, a little waif, who ac- 
companies him on his travels, and is 
also Shadowed by a press agent. 
rhrough a stroke of luck, he loses 
contact with the agent, is unable to 
identify himself, and ends up with a 
chain gang, believed to be the mur- 
derer of his own self, the movie di- 
rector. He learns the only antidote for 
the world’s sorrows is laughter, re- 
solves to make all his future films 
funny. Preston Sturges, the director 
of Sullivan’s Travels, evidently be- 
lieves this moral to be true, as this 
film is packed with fun and humor, 
although it is often satirical. It is the 
new Hollywood rs” 











“wonder  boy’s 
fourth hit film in a row. 


Son of Fury (20th Century-Fox)— 
An immensely wealthy estate in Lon- 
don and a South Sea paradise are the 
lures for Benjamin Blake, played by 


Tyrone Power, in this devil-may-care | 


film. Blake must choose between the 
two, and decides to lead an escapist 
life on a tropical island because he 
has disagreeable recollections of a ty- 
rannical uncle, George Sanders, and 


an arrogant fiancee, Frances Farmer, | 


who delight to make life miserable 
for him when he steps on English 


soil. Even when he was a little chap | 


(played by Roddy McDowall) his rela- 
lives were so cruel to him that he ran 
away to sea. In his travels he dis- 
covers a priceless treasure of pearls 
and meets a beautiful woman, Gene 


fierney. But before he decides to live | 


permanently in the land of romance, | 


he returns to London with his fortune 
to knock his uncle’s ears down. Good 
entertainment. 





ANSWER IS— 





How does one recognize the surname of 
a Latin American? 


@ Many Latin Americans have com- 
pound surnames, as it is the general 
practice to add the mother’s surname 
to the father’s. It then becomes im- 
proper to refer to a Latin American by 
the last of his names. Thus President 
Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico 
hould not be called President Ca- 
acho, for Camacho is his mother’s 
ime, Refer to him as Avila Ca- 
macho. Not infrequently hyphenated 
urnames are found, combining the 
names of a distinguished ancestor into 
one name. Thus the son of a noted 
Senor Garcia Navarro, whose mother 
is a Cabrera, rather than call himself 
Garcia Cabrera will call himself Ar- | 








turo Garcia-Navarro y Cabrera. Ar- 
turo is his given name and Garcia- 
Navarro his father’s full name hyphe- 
nated, to which his mother’s name is 
added by the conjunction and (y). 


What were the names of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence who were 
Catholics? 


@ Only one Catholic signed the De- 
claration of Independence, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, Md. He was not 
only the only Catholic signer, but also 
the last surviving signer of the historic 
document. 


Did the United States pay Spain for the 
Philippines? 


e Yes, at the close of the War with 
Spain the United States agreed to pay 


Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippine Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, Guam, and Cuba, 
which was to be independent of Spain 
although the United States did not ac- 
tually take over Cuba. The terms 
were agreed upon under the treaty 
with Spain signed in Paris Dec. 10, 
1898, and ratified by the Senate Feb. 
6, 1899, at .which time the United 
States agreed to pay the sum within 
three months’ time. 


What salary has Philip Murray received 
as president of the CIO? 


e Mr. Murray receives no compensa- 
tion for the presidency of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. He 
receives $18,000 a year as vice-presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America (CIO). 
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F YOU'VE been watching food costs in 

their steady climb and have been won- 
dering how you can economize without skimp- 
ing, here's a timely suggestion for saving 
money and actually putting new excitement 
into your meals. 

Simply follow the lead of thousands of 
housewives who are now making big sav- 
ings by baking at home—baking with Hi- 
Speed Maca Yeast—using familiar recipes 
but using modern cooking methods to get 
a variety of delicious, tempting, wholesome 
baked goods. It’s an easy, practical way to 
stretch food dollars and make a big hit with 
your family as you do it! 






FAST-ACTING 
QUICK-RISING 
GRANULAR 





only Ft | 


Actual cost of all ingredients, using 
nationally advertised brands. 





os 


This glorious array of delicious baked goods was made with 
five pounds of dough. You can easily duplicate it. Complete 
recipe and procedure sent free. Write to Northwestern Yeast 
Co., Dept. PA, 1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


In Maca Yeast, modern housewives have 
found a way to take old-time fuss and bother 
out of home baking. Maca keeps without 
refrigeration, yet it works fast! You can keep 
a handy supply on your pantry shelf —ready 
to bake whenever you are! And Maca gives 
grand, rich old-fashioned flavor to bakings 
—adding tempting deliciousness to the nour- 
ishing “substance” of home-baked bread, 
rolls and coffee cakes. 

Bake at home with Maca Yeast soon. It 
will help you save money and lead you to 
thrilling new baking triumphs. Get Maca 
Yeast at your grocers. 


KEEPS 
WITHOUT 
REFRIGERATION 
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LOYALTY— 


Colorado Backs Up U. 


By Edwin C. Johnson 
United States Senator from Colorado 


Independence and self reliance have 
always been Colorado’s. proudest tra- 
ditions. The quiet solitude of her 
hidden valleys breathes it; the mighty 
mountains whence man gain his wis- 
dom inspire it; the broad open spaces 
of her limitless plains make anything 
else unthinkable. No -state in the 
Union talks so much about “States 
Rights,” and no people submit to regi- 
mentation less graciously. 

Colorado is heart and soul in this 
war. She believes with all of her 
might in the objectives of the United 
States of America. And she is backing 
up her belief with an amazing gift of 
natural resources, converted daily 
into the Allies’ answer to the Axis. 

Approximately 250 metallic and non- 
metallic minerals are found in Colo- 


rado. For decades the gold and sil- 
ver kings spurned the lowly lead, 
zinc. copper, manganese, tungsten, 


vanadium and molybdenum ores, but 
now these metals have been called 
upon to save the day. Tons and tons 
of them are moving from the hills of 
Colorado to hungry smelters, to 
strengthen steel in its all-embracing 
function in mechanized warfare. 

America has a sugar shortage, but 
Colorado produces enough sugar to 
supply an army of two million men. 
Three and a half million head of cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs are marketed in 
Denver each year and that would keep 
such an army in meat, with plenty of 
hides for their shoes and wool for 
their socks. Enough potatoes, beans, 
corn, wheat, poultry, fruits and vege- 
tables are grown to fill their other 
needs. In fact, Colorado alone could 
feed the Army of the United States 
with full rations. 

Almost overnight, great war plants 
have been constructed on Colorado’s 
virgin prairie. In one of these thou- 
sands of eager workers toil at top 
speed, turning out millions of rounds 
of machine gun shells at each turn of 
the clock. 

Near Colorado Springs, a valley is 
now being converted into a huge can- 
tonment, where selective service men, 
30,000 at a time, will train for Uncle 
Sam. 

A prairie in southern Colorado will 
soon resemble an Alaskan village, 
with hundreds of igloos—not ice 
igloos, but cement ones—each hous- 
ing tons of enemy-blasting TNT. 

A short distance away will be cre- 
ated an aerial base, bristling with 
thousands of sleek fighter planes. 

There is Lowry, too, with her 
bombing field 10 miles square, long 
the rendezvous of the canny coyote 
and the long-eared Jack-rabbit, where 
expert pilots now learn to drop bombs 
from above the clouds on scarcely 
visible targets. 


One 





S. Objectives 


Edwin C. Johnson 


ORN in Kansas, he homesteaded 

Government land in Colorado, 
then operated a farmers coopera- 
tive for 11 years. After four terms 
in Legislature he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor, then to two terms 
as Governor. In 1936 Mr. Johnson 
was elected United States Senator. 
In the Senate he is a champion of 
livestock men, farmers and miners, 
and a prominent member of the 


Military Affairs Committee. 





And surely Pueblo, the “little Pitts- 
burgh” of the West, knows from the 


continual belching of her forest of 
furnace stacks that the nation is at 
war. » 


Colorado is determined. Colorado is 
deadly in earnest. 


Do You Know That— 


% Each year approximately 800,000 
persons visit the national parks and 
monuments in Colorado. 

% Colorado is the country’s largest 
producer of sugar beets and beet sugar, 
producing each year more than one- 
fifth of the nation’s entire output. 

Uncle Sam is Colorado’s largest 
individual property owner, with hold- 
ings totaling some $4,760,000,000. 

Colorado has the highest average 
elevation of any state in the Union— 
6,800 feet above sea level. 

The Centennial State is the only 
one im the U. S. which furnishes all 
its own water, producing annually 
enough to cover 18 million acres of 
land one foot deep. 

Of Colorado’s 66 million acres, 
only 38 million are listed for taxation. 
The remainder, nearly 40 per cent, is 
owned by the Federal Government, the 
State itself, or its counties, school 
districts, municipalities, etc. National 
forests occupy 13'2 million acres. 


Roll Call of the States 











PATHFINDER 





Colorado Firsts— 


% The first alternating current elec- 
tric power transmission installatio: 
was a one-hundred horsepower plant 
built at Telluride, Colo., in 1890. 


% The preferential ballot systen 
had its beginnings in the City of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, in 1909. 


* The first. Europeans to explor: 
Colorado were the Spaniards, probabl\ 
Coronado himself as early as 1541. 

% In the San Luis Valley in 1853 
Colorado’s first permanent settlement 
was established. 

% The first recorded attempt t 
climb Pike’s Peak was made by th: 
man for whom this peak was named. 
Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, and a party o! 
his soldiers in November, 1796. Th: 
first successful ascent on record wa 
led by Dr. Edwin James in 1820. 

Fort Massachusetts, built in the 
San Luis Valley in 1852, was the first 
of Colorado’s military forts. 

% On October 3, 1859, “Professor” 
O. J. Goldrick opened Colorado’s firs! 
school, in the gold boom town of 
Auraria, and the following year he set 
up the first library association. 

% Hiram P. Bennett, of Denver, was 
the first delegate to Congress from the 
Territory of Colorado. William Gilpin 
was appointed first territorial gover- 
nor. 





—In a Nutshell— 


Motto of Colorado, The Centennial State, 
is Nil Siae Numine, “Nothing without thc 
Deity.” The Colorado Blue Spruce is th« 
state tree, the Rocky Mountain Columbin« 
her flower, and the Lark Bunting her bird 

a blithe songster which scientists have 
named Calamospiza Melanoecorys Stejneg- 
er. This state is the nation’s 7th largest, 
comprising 103,948 square miles within he: 
boundaries, an area twice the size of 
England, and upon which might be super- 
imposed the states of New York, Ohio, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire com 
bined. By population Colorado ranks 33rd 
in the U. S. with a 
1940 census of l,- 
123,296. Largest 
city is Denver, the 
capital, which has a 
population of 322,- 
412. Seven other 
cities have a popula- 
tion of more than 
10,000. Colorado has 
a bicameral legisla- 
ture, consisting of 35 senators, of whom 
John C. Vivian is President, and 65 
representatives, with Homer L. Pearson as 
their Speaker. Ralph L. Carr is Governor. 
Colorado’s Senators are, Edwin Car] John- 
son and Eugene D. Millikin, her Repre- 
sentatives, Lawrence Lewis, William S. 
Hill, J. Edgar Chenoweth, and Robert Fay 
Rockwell. Judged from the standpoint of 
gross returns and the number of persons 
employed, the state’s most important in- 
dustry is the production of farm crops 
and livestock. Latest published figure 
of the total assessed property value of 
Colorado’s 63 counties is $1,102,041,000. 
Colorado is called the Centennial State 
because when it was admitted to the 
Union as the 38th state the year was 1876, 
centennial of the nation’s independence. 


Colorado 
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RARE METALS— 


Centennial State Storehouse for War Minerals 


Today, Colorado is being called upon 
for many of the vital strategic min- 
erals so needed in the development of 
steel, aluminum and copper alloys. 
Foreign sources of many metals have 
been cut off, so metallurgists swarm 
over the mountains of Colorado 
searching for molybdenum, sphalerite, 
vanadium, tungsten, to say nothing of 
silver and gold. 

Existence of molybdenite at Climax 
had been known since 1895, but the 
real scope of the ore body was not de- 
termined until 1928. Today it is recog- 
nized as the largest single ore body in 
the state of Colorado, approximating 
400,000,000 tons under active intensive 
development by the Climax Molybden- 
um Corporation. The annual state 
production of molybdenite is exceeding 
the production of gold, and will un- 
doubtedly continue for from 50 to 100 
years. 

Gold is still abundant in Colorado 
hillsides and ancient creek beds, the 
annual production of gold from Colo- 
rado being greater than that of any 
other state in the Union. 

Vanadium development in the vi- 
cinity of Grand Junction is proceeding 
apace, the Uravan mine owned and 
operated by the U. S. Vanadium Cor- 
poration constituting the largest va- 
nadium deposit in the United States. 
Need for more intensive road develop- 
ment im the area is being emphasized 
to the U. S. government officials. 

Geologists agree that Colorado pos- 
sesses the greatest supplies of un- 
mined coal in the United States, a 
quantity which the most conservative 
estimates place at 420 billion tons— 
enough to supply the entire U. S,. with 
coal, at the present rate of consump- 
tion, for more than 700 years. The 


state has already produced over 819 
million dollars worth of coal. More- 
over, she has produced over 782 mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold, 535 million 
dollars worth of silver, and 370 mil- 
lion dollars worth of copper—to men- 
tion three more of the many important 
minerals mined there. 


State C. of C. Pledge 


Chester B. Horn, Colorado Springs 
Attorney, President of the Colorado 
State Chamber of Commerce, makes 
this statement: 

“Cognizant of its responsibility in the 
war effort, Colorado business stands 
fully mobilized with every facility 
geared to @ determined program of 
work and co-oper- 
ation in behalf of 
the valiant Amer- 
ican task of assur- 
ing a speedy and 
complete victory. 
The marshalling 
of all Colorado 
business in a 
pledge of con- 
fidence and- assur- 
ance of ‘all out’ 
effort was accom- 
plished through 
the Colorado State 
Chamber of Commerce in messages to 
President Roosevelt and Governor 
Ralph L. Carr within 24 hours after 
the opening of hostilities by Japan. 

“Colorado’s tremendous natural re- 
sources, its modern industrial plants, 
its great livestock and agricultural in- 
dustries will play an important part in 
the winning of the war. Behind this, 
we have the experience and patriot- 
ism of our thousands of business men, 
large and small, who are determined 








Chester Horn 


Mining Our Largest Vanadium Deposit, at Uravan, Colo. 





Colorado 


Roll Call of the States 
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in one resolve—that victory shall 


crown our efforts.” 
EO 


Tabor— 


No story of Colorado’s fabulous min- 
ing history can be told without men- 
tion of H. A. W. Tabor, Colorado’s own 
“mining king.” 

Arriving in Colorado from Kansas 
in the 70’s with his wife Augusta and 
their infant son, Tabor opened a gen- 
eral store near Leadville and was an 
easy touch for prospectors seeking a 
grubstake. Tabor freely provisioned 
many prospectors 
on the easily 
promised basis of 
a percentage of 
any strike made, 

Just about the 
time his faith in 
this procedure had 
dwindled, two 
Swedish prospect- 
ors he had grub- 
staked returned to 


his store with 

Tabor specimens of ore 
from a rich silver 

strike. Tabor was cut in for a one- 


third interest. His fortunes in silver 
mining from then on were one of 
mounting riches, although he never 
turned a spade himself, 

His greatest bonanza was the Match- 
less Mine near Leadville. 

Flushed with wealth and political 
power, he had himself appointed to the 
United States Senate, divorced Augusta 
and married the beautiful and viva- 
cious “Baby Doe” McCourt, herself a 
divorcee. In keeping with his love of 
the silver that made him rich, he nam- 
ed their first child Silver Dollar Tabor. 

After riding the crest of a multi- 
million dollar fortune, Tabor was 
caught in the silver panic of 1893 and 
came out of it broke. He still owned 
the Matchless Mine. On his deathbed 
he exacted a promise from “Baby Doe” 
to “never give up the Matchless.” She 
kept the prdmise for 37 years. Her 
frozen body was found in the crude 
mine shack in March, 1935. 


Lowry Field, Denver 


Lowry Field was established by the 
United States Army Air Corps in Den- 
ver in 1938. The institution is expand- 
ing rapidly and since its establishment 
the Government has spent or appro- 
priated for construction approximate- 
ly $18,000,000. About 10,000 men are 
stationed at the Field. The main sub- 
jects taught are photography, arma- 
ment, including bombing, and clerical 
work. One feature of the School is a 
bombing range comprising 100 square 
miles. 

Oo 

% Colorado’s first high schoo! class 

was graduated at Boulder in 1876. 


% The state’s .first smelter was 
erected at Blackhawk in 1868 by Na- 
thaniel P. Hill, metallurgist of Brown 
University, ushering in an era of hard- 
rock mining. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 











Foot Faults 


The trouble with most people with 
aching feet is not that they have fallen 
arches or wear the wrong shoes (ex- 
cept for women who wear abnormal- 
ly high heels). The real trouble, Dr. 
Dudley J. Morton, of Columbia’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, told 
the Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons 
recently, is that weight is distributed 
incorrectly. 

A surgeon in World War I, Dr. Mor- 
ton was puzzled by the incidence of 
foot troubles and the difficulty in run- 
ning down the cause. He spent five 
years studying the evolution of the 
human foot; then, with Dr. Herbert 
Elftman, he developed a “barograph” 
to study the action of the foot. It is 
a glass-topped box lined with mir- 
rors. As the patient walks across if, 
spots on his foot where the pressure 
is heaviest show up brightest in the 
mirrors, from which the image of the 
walking foot may be photographed. 

Modern man’s chief foot fault, Dr. 
Morton says, is incorrect pressure on 
the metatarsals, the bones behind the 
toes. Our heels are built to take jolts. 
But four of the metatarsals are no 
thicker than cigarettes, while that be- 
hind the great toe is twice as large. 
A 165-pound man taking 12,185 steps a 
day puts 947 pounding tons’ pressure 
on his feet. The metatarsal of the 
great toe should carry two-sixths of 
the weight of the body. If, for some 
reason, the weight is improperly dis- 
tributed, the second metatarsal must 
enlarge to take the punishment, while 
that of the great toe is weakened. 

Dr. Morton prescribes rest, hot and 
cold water plunges—a minute and 
one-half hot, half a minute cold— 
working the toes and ankles five min- 
utes to pep up circulation, then a half 
hour’s relaxation. Then he props up 
the weak toes with specially designed 
insoles thickened at the proper spots 
to put the great toe to work. But he 
warns that such insoles must be in- 
dividually prescribed. He hopes to 
have his mirror box in commercial 
manufacture soon so that such _fit- 
tings for foot faults can be prescribed. 





Electrolytic lron 


Numerous “new” metals are recov- 
ered by electrolysis. Now after many 
years of research, Henry Ford is using 
it to recover one of the oldest metals, 
iron. If ore deposits do not assay 


a 
GOOD NEWS FOR SUFFERERS 


Do you suffer pain, torture and broken 
health of neglected Piles, Fistula or 
related rectal and colon ailments? Write 
today for 122-page FREE BOOK. Learn 
facts. The McCleary Clinic, 1082R Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Missouri. ~ 








Sermonette 


HE life of our Lord on earth was 
one of ceaseless service. This 
does not imply that He was always 
actively engaged in teaching and 
healing. He found abundant time 
for quiet communion with God. He 
spent His day in proclaiming the 
Gospel of the Kingdom and meeting 
the needs of men and women, as a 
testimony to the divine interest in 
human concerns. In all of this He 
has left us an example. We waste 
so much time upon things that do 
not profit. He made every moment 
count for the glory of God. Let us 
likewise make our lives of real and 
lasting value. 
Dr. H. A. Ironside 
Pastor, Moody Memorial Churgh 
Chicago, Ill. ; 





about 40 per cent iron they are not 
considered worth sending to the 
smelters. Some 12 years ago Ford 
asked his researchers to find a method 
for extracting profitably the low- 
grade ores of the upper Michigan 
peninsula. The electrolytic method 
was their answer, and a pilot plant 
will soon be built at the Rouge works. 

To recover the iron, it is first dis- 
solved out of the ore in chemical so- 
lution, then plated out of the solution 
onto electrodes. The attracting elec- 
trode is coated with iron 99 per cent 
or more pure. These sheets of metal, 
containing a slight amount of hydro- 
gen, are easily powdered for use in 
powder metallurgy. (Powder metal- 
lurgy is one of the newer processes. 
Under intense pressure, powdered 
metal can be molded into gears and 
other parts that require no machin- 
ing. Compressed powdered metals ex- 
hibit advantageous properties, such as 
high molecular cohesion.) If the sheet 
is heated slightly, the hydrogen is 
criven off and the ore becomes ductile. 


Science Facts 


MERICAN boys today are taller 

and heavier than boys were 
half a century ago, according to a 
recent survey. They are six to eight 
per cent taller and 12 to 15 per cent 
heavier . . . @ Boys are born with 
club feet twice as frequently as 
girls, a study of 27,864 cases from 
all parts of Europe shows. Among 
all the cases, boys made up 66.59 
per cent of the total... e It’s 
not available for mining, but there 


is iron in the huge, tenuous clouds 


which float in interstellar space, 
scientists at Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory have found. Other elements 
detected in these clouds include cal- 
cium, sodium, potassium and titan- 
ium... @ Compressed air circuit 
breakers, used to protect power 
lines against short circuits, snuff 
out an electric arc within less than 
a hundredth of a second. The com- 
pressed air treatment cools an arc 
from 9,000 degrees to 200 degrees 
within that time. 


PATHFINDER 


RELIGION 
YMCA Official Retires 


After having served as chairman of 
the International Missionary Council 
for 22 years, Dr. John R. Mott is re- 
tiring from the council, which is com- 
posed of world-wide Protestant mis 
sionary organizations. He will con- 
tinue to be honorary chairman of the 
organization, and Methodist Bishop 
James C. Baker, of Los Angeles, will 
succeed Dr. Mott as active chairman. 

In missionary and YMCA circles Dr. 
Mott is widely known. He has travel. 
ed extensively in foreign countries on 
behalf of the Protestant missionary 
movement, helping to organize the 
World Council of Churches. As gen- 
eral secretary of the War Work Coun- 
cil of the YMCA during the First 
World War he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Mexican Com- 
mission and the special diplomatic 
mission to Russia in 1917 by President 
Wilson. Dr. Mott was born in Living- 
ston Manor, N. Y., 76 years ago. He is 
a graduate of Cornell University. 

Dr. Baker, who is 62 years old, is a 
native of Sheldon, IIl., and a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, where he 
founded the first Wesley Foundation 
in the United States. He has held 
many high positions in the Methodist 
church, and has been bishop of the 
Southern California area since 1939. A 
vice-president of the International Mis- 
sionary Council] since 1938, he will 
serve as chairman for the duration 
of the war. 














Mennonite Migrants 


Religious adherents to a strict re- 
ligious code, 30 Mennonites of Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, are plan- 
ning to emigrate to Paraguay this 
spring. Their chief objections to liv- 
ing in the United States are the com- 
pulsory education laws and the Se- 
lective Service Act. Paraguay has been 
selected as “the promised land” be- 
cause it already has a Mennonite 
colony made up of Russians and Ca- 
nadians, and lets the colonists run 
their community as they wish. The 
Americans hope to become members of 
this international colony. ' 

Some of those planning to emigrate 
have lived on land which has been in 
their. family for seven generations— 
ever since their forefathers came to 
the United States in the early part of 
the eighteenth century to escape re- 
ligious persecution in Germany. They 
still cling to their old beliefs, severe 
black dress and horse-drawn carriages. 
So strict are the Wenger Mennonites 
that they will not have their pictures 
taken, and as some of the emigrants 
belong to this sect, they are having 
difficulty obtaining passports to their 
South American haven. The Paraguay- 
an consul at Philadelphia is sympa- 
thetic but helpless. The State Depart- 
ment says “no picture, no passport.” 
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“Yeah! Rich-Tartin’ Bon -and, So Smsith and Easy, to 


‘CRIMP CUT’ 
IT SAYS HERE 
ON THE TIN 
NEVER HAD A 
TOBACCO PACK 
AND DRAW 
LUKE THIS 


“10 YEARS 
OF MILD, TASTY 
PIPE-JOY.”’ 


‘ WAS TELLIN’ THAT YEAH' PA'S GOT FIRST CLASS 
GOT MILKIN’ TO WELL, THATS THE TO THE NEIGHBOR MILONESS AND GOOO TOBACCO, JOE— 


DO YET — BUT RIGHT MAKINS FOR } TODAY. PRINCE ALBERTS }}/ racte NAILED TOGETHER ) Y‘CAN TELL IT 
(mM SET FOR IT—DONT COME EASY ON THE TONGUE, FOR PIPE-SMOKERS, SURE SMOKES 
A GG00 SMOKE ANY BETTER BUT THERE'S A WORLD TOO, you BET. MUST Y COOLER-AND THAT'S 


O men panty a BE THAT NO-BITE 
s' 
aS PROCESS | 
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AN' ROLL $O CU ere in recent laboratory “smoking bow!l”"’ tests, 
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than men, any day or night. In {his 
respect at least the so-called “wea 


a D T O R A L sex” belies the name given to it, pr 
ably by-some man. 


The fact is that every large ofli:, 

has its loafers, and in the new ani T 
rapidly expanding Government offi 
there is confusion. Some new | 
ployees don’t know what to do, 

sometimes there is nobody to tell th 
But it is a safe bet that the girls . r 
as ready and willing to work as the | 
men—-make-up, breakfast or no. 
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T WAS reported that practically half 
of the speakers before the religious, 
non-sectarian Sunday Evening Club of 
’ Chicago asked for the singing of Isaac 
g Watts’ famous hymn, “O God, our 
, help in ages past.” 

The solemn words of this song, ex- 
pressing deep conviction and trust, are 
felt to be a fitting expression of the 
present exalted mood of the embat- 
tled Nation. It takes a genius to find 


i 
ny 
| Inspiring Words 


Two Men 
NEW ENGLAND boy, Henry \W. 
Longfellow, had an_ inspirati 
one day and sai down and wrote 
immortal poem beginning with and 











is suitable words for a high human 1 , “pag py i 
i 3 emotion—a genius who has felt, suf- ustrating this iruth, “Lives of gre: I 
fered and triumphed. Such a man was men oft remind us we can make ou: ; 
Isaac Watts, humble son of an English lives sublime.” The young poet coi 
clothier, who was born 16 years after not know, and probably did not drea f 
the death of Cromwell, in an age of that right then another boy, just | . 
militant religious conviction and prac- years younger than himself, was I 
tice. An independent thinker and non- ing over in that “wild country” of t : 
conformist he spent his life, troubled Eiderman in The Washington Post — hio Valley to whom his fam: \ 
by ill health, teaching, preaching, and We Do Not Propose to Trade words would one day be particular! ( 
writing books and hymns. It was for- applied—Abraham Lincoln. ) 
tunate that this famous hymn was pro- sleep—sometimes even without break- Fortunate is that nation which h ( 
vided with adequate musical expres- fast—and spent a considerable part of produced men of great soul and gr: 
sion by a contemporary, William Croft. the day putting on their make-up, re- achievement to whom it can look fv 
Such words and music are noble and cuperating and getting ready te step inspiration and from whom it can d 
profound enough to inspire and sus- out again. It looked to him like poor _ rive self-confidence. America can loo 
tain a Nation fighting not for gain or service, and a curfew law requiring back, and up, to many great men i 
glory but for human rights: them to go to bed about 10 o’clock its comparatively short history, me 
oe : Jooked to him lke a good remedy. whose anniversaries would justify n 
‘ail ~ ioe Se eae And he said so. tional observances in every month of 
Our sabes “ii the stormy blast, Representative Wilson got lots of ‘the year. But, oddly enough, in Fe!) 
And our eternal home. publicity. He also got some argu- ‘uary, the year’s shortest month, occu! 
; ments—and some corroboration. Being ‘he anniversaries of the two m 
1 Under the shadow of Thy throne a former school teacher (and still Whom the whole nation annual! 
i Ehp capes Rave Swett Secures having the teacher attitude) he should Pauses to honor— Washington a 
es oe a one remember that, as a rule, the gi Lincoln 
And our defense is sure. 7858 ’ girl stu- ea 
dents were brighter and more studi- This year has seen and will see less 1 
A thousand ages in Thy sight ous than the boys. It is the same in pausing than usual to pay tribute to 1 
i Are like an evening gone; ; offices. If the girls come to the office these two great Americans, but lov: 
: 4. Short as the watch that ends the night sleepy someone had better take a look and reverence for them will be e: 
eee See at the young men. Girls can dance pressed by accelerated action, and } 
These words were written by Isaac longer, do without sleep longer, do a firmer determination to accompli: 
J Watts as a paraphrase of the 90th without food longer and show it less our immense task as they accomplis)h 
Psalm of David. It is no wonder that ed theirs. 0 
i they lift up the human heart in days Washington and Lincoln are f ; 
of trial and peril. PATHEINDER America beacons in a time of stor 
q (Title registered in U. 8. Patent Office) They are a part of our defense. Th: 
. Founded in 1894 by George D. Mitchell arm our spirit. When we shall ha: 2 
; Sleepy Girls fupital Gy Pamsander Pestchhe oe waives sc passed through the present crisis w: 
einen on emda 


doubtless, shal] appreciate them mo: 











HILE Congressional committees Bditor & Publisher - 
were investigating this and that, —— oe 
thi i ivi ¢ 7 res en Associate Bditors 
and w hile . individual Cong — REED McROBERTS HELENE C. MONBERG q 
were criticizing and threatening to EDWARD CULLOM THELMA M. BECK Quisling, the puppet Premier of Ni 
“ . . e 3 SS ’ a 
investigate various things they saw _ 1, RvING LAMPHIER, Circulation Manager. way, has the cold comfort of knowin: 
. , - 4 , ES 4 ? 
and didn’t like Representative ye Main Office, Washington, D. C. that he has made a name for himse'!! 
Wilson of Indiana hit upon a sure-fire Eastern A Advertising Office, POPE & WALSH, i , ‘ . mei » fi 
f p a Wertising Office, POPE & Wal in the world—and a new one f 


way of getting wide publicity. He western "Advertising Manager. GEORGE B. BASSLER, treason. 
ie i aie eat ‘ , m4 chigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
criticized the girls working in Wash Atlanta—L. A. WEAVER, Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. q 


ington for Uncle Sam. Pt 2 ci 
“ : SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: United States and terri- . 
Mr. Wilson charged that the girls, a tories, one year $1; three years $2. Canada and for- Some commentators say “Remember 
eign countries per year, $3. Allow three weeks for ” : v-. 
lot of them, at least, stayed out late renewing or starting subscriptions or for changing Pear] Harbor” is a defeatist war slo- 
° . ° address. Be ¥ to give BOTH former and new ad- . . 
at night, dancing and playing, came to dress. ‘Report missing copies promptly to your local gan. The idea is to make the Japs 


. : t te Add Pathfind Washington, D. C. = ° 
the office next morning without enough Copyright, 1942, by PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co. WiSh they could forget it. 
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CAPITAL CHAT. 





Terse Statement 


N Army communique is just about 
\ the most impersonal bit of writ- 


to be found anywhere, 
is SO impersonal] few people ever 
ealize a communique is written by a 


public relations officer, not by a board 


rf. 


serving in 


f solemn-faced generals. Equally im- 
sonal is the writer of the terse 
tatements, Lieutenant Colonel Fran- 
is V. Fitzgerald. 
\lthough the Army has never made 
ecret of its communique writer, he 
s a personal passion for anonymity. 
w Washingtonians, except members 
f the press and the officers who work 
th hint, know him. Yet he has quiet- 
fitted himself through the years for 
e important position he now holds. 
Sandy-haired Colonel Fitzgerald, 
rmer -newspaperman, worked on 
lt Lake City papers and was a 
retary to the Governor of Utah 
fore the First World War. After 
the Army during World 


War I, he attended the Army War 


lege and the Army Industrial Col- 
se, Where he was thoroughly ground- 
in military science. Ten years ago 
e was a student at the famous George- 
vn University School of Foreign 


Service, where he graduated at the 


ead of his class magna cum laude, 
his Army career, he has been sent 
missions to Hawaii, the Philip- 
nes, Siberia, and Japan, and has 
cen a specialist in the Bureau of Pub- 
Relations since theU. S. began arm- 
s for defense. Known to few, but re- 
ected by his colleagues, this Wash- 
stonian is regarded by the Army as 
e of our best-informed officers on 
ilitary and international affairs. 
oo 


The Tempos 


\\ ASHINGTON is certainly a unique 


city. Here the Government erects 

reat office buildings with a view to 
izing them as soon as the emergency 
over. Already 12 temporary build- 

igs have been built and are being 
‘cupied in the District. They provide 


2,600,000 square feet of office space. 
Only 12 Government buildings were 
erected in the Capital throughout the 


lirst 


cd from the Mall. This time, according 


World War. They provided 
300,000 square feet of office space. 

Most of the old “tempo” buildings 
re gone, although it was years before 
ie last unsightly structure disappear- 


the Public Buildings Administra- 
on the buildings can be dismantled 


faster than they can be built and they 


e being built in 38-40 days. The 


same job in 1918 took 80-100 days. 


Why are the new tempos going up 
t a faster rate? PBA says mass utili- 


ation of labor and standard prefabri- 
cated materials provide the answer. 
The buildings are being built in wide- 


scattered sections to_ avoid traffic 


ongestion, a lesson taken from the 


periences of World War I. 


In fact, | 
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Not just another anthology of poetry 
A Dramatization of Life in Seven Aets 


BABYHOOD 
CHILDHOOD 
SCHOOL DAYS 
COURTSHIP 
MARRIAGE 
LIFE’S PROBLEMS 
ADVANCING YEARS 


OVER 500 PAGES 
45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
MORE THAN 400 
INSPIRING POEMS 


Indexed by titles and also by anthors 


4 
$ 


ty 
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Compiled and arranged in the 7 ages 


of life by 


MARY FAIRCHILD SMITH 





A DELUXE EDITION 
SIZE 6” x 9” 






This book has just been published. It was mentioned in an 
editorial in the January 3rd issue of PATHFINDER and since then 
the editors have had many inquiries concerning this great book 
which was a work of love and was “‘“‘affectionately dedicated to my 
dear husband, whose devotion and solicitude has contributed so 
much to my comfort and happiness for over 50 years.”’ 


One reader says ““The Unfinished Prayer” is worth the price of 
the book. You too will find your favorite poem here and many 
others that will become favorites when you read them—poems of 
childhood and youth poems of love and life poems of 
home and mother . poems of God and country. You will find 
poems of laughter, poems of sorrow, poems of ambition and inspira- 
tion, poems which you used to know but of which the memory 
had grown dim through passing years. Poems that entertain and 
inspire and poems that in time of need will comfort you. 


See for Yourself if You Want This Book 


Life’s Pilgrimage in Poetry is such a wonderful book that it is 
impossible to adequately describe it with mere words. We want 
you to see it, read it and then decide for yourself if you don’t think 
it is the finest book of poems you have ever possessed. 


Send No Money 


Order your copy today. You need send no money, just send in 
the coupon or write,a letter, even a postcard will do. When your 


the postman $2.50 plus 
Publishers Book Service, 
a few cents’. postal 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


charges, and then read 
the book for 7 days and 
if by that time you don’t 
agree it is worth much 
more than the $2.50 you 
peid for it, send it back 


Please send me ............ copies of LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE 
IN POETRY at the special price of $2.50. On delivery, I 
will pay postman amount due, plus a few cents postage. It is 
distinctly understood that, should I desire, I may return the 
book within 7 days and receive my money back, including the 
postage I pay. 


. : WN NahcactskcessccbcagiedsVantess ti eis hap 
and we will refund your 
$2.50 plus the postage 
you have paid. It will Oe = <oiecaplirn Dhl b> ep tese sever gain 
not cost you one cent to 
examine this book in _— wetigsbwnebentings cag te ' 
Check here exclosixg payment. We pa postage. 


‘your gown home. 


Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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Alexander P. de Seversky 


N a cold March day in 1918 a 

23-year-old Russian arrived in 
America to assist the naval attache at 
the Russian Embassy as consultant on 
aviation matters. He was just getting 
settled when his job folded up, the 
revolution wiping out the Imperial 
Russia he had known. In short he was 
stranded in America without funds, 
without friends, and minus a right leg 


which he had lost two years previous- | 
ly as a young ace in the Russian air * 


force. But he had three invaluable 
assets: an inventive mind, a good edu- 
cation, and he knew an airplane as 
Henry Ford knows an automobile. 
Then it was that Alexander Proko- 
fieff de Seversky met the late Gen. 
William (“Billy”) Mitchell, martyr in 
the cause of a separate air force and of 
the plane - 6ver - battleship. Because 
both even then believed that aviation 
would be America’s real first line of 
defense, Mitchell and the young Rus- 
sian became fast friends. In 1921, six 
years before he became an American 
citizen, he was appointed a consulting 
engineer for the United States Air 
Service by the Secretary of War, on the 
recommendation of General Mitchell. 
The appointment was an unusual 
tribute to the young immigrant’s aero- 
nautical knowledge and experience, 
but he had bushels of both. Born at 
Tiflis, Russia, on June 7, 1894, he was 
the son of Nicholas de Seversky, poet, 
singer, composer, and one of the first 
men in Russia to own a private plane. 
As a mere boy, young Alex designed 
model planes on his father’s estate 
near Petrograd. To qualify for the 
Russian Naval Air Service, he grad- 
uated from the Imperial Naval Acad- 
emy and the Military School of Aero- 
nautics as a mechanical and aeronaut- 
ical engineer. It was as a naval avia- 
tor that he lost his leg on July 2, 1915, 
during a bombing expedition in the 
Gulf of Riga. He thinks he was lucky, 
for his observer was killed in the 
crash. Instead of bemoaning his fate, 
the intrepid youth got himself an arti- 
ficial leg and appealed to Emperor 
Nicholas II to let him continue in the 
service. The Emperor gave him not 


* only permission but also a gold sword. 


Commander Seversky showed his ap- 
preciation by shooting down 13 planes. 

Similarly, he showed his gratitude 
to the American Government by de- 
veloping a bombsight which automat- 
ically calculated the range angle, 
steered the pilot on the proper course 
and released the bombs at the precise 
moment. The Government paid him 
$50,000 for the rights to it. 

In the next few years, Seversky’s 
inventive genius continued to show 
amazing results. He organized two 
corporations to develop his inven- 
tions, and in 1933 completed and per- 








Acme 
The Severskys: He Wears Mitchell’s Mantle 


sonally tested an all-metal amphibian 
plane of his own design. This plane 
incorporated a new idea in the trail- 
ing edge split flap, which reduces 
landing speed and the landing roll of 
aircraft. Experts said such a flap 
would make a plane impossible to 
handle. Seversky had other ideas. 
Now it is being used by almost all 
modern aircraft. 

Then came a Seversky pursuit plane, 
which stood first in Army Air Corps 
tests. It was the first all-metal, fully- 
cantilever modern type of single- 
seater fighter adopted by the Air 
Corps as standard equipment, and the 
first to cross the 300-m. p. h. mark in 
Air Corps tests. In 1937 Seversky pi- 
loted this plane from New York to Ha- 
vana, a distance of 1,500 miles, in four 
hours and 50 minutes—a record flight. 
The next year he set another record in 
this ship by crossing the continent in 
10 hours and three minutes, 

Some quarters scoffed at these 
flights as publicity stunts. But the 
Bendix air races proved them other- 
wise. Seversky planes won this Los 
Angeles to Cleveland run three years 
straight. For the 1939 race he engaged 
a then little-known aviatrix, Jacquelin 
Cochran, to fly his plane. Miss Coch- 
ran handily won the 2,000-mile race 
against a group of America’s best male 
flyers, averaging over 300 m. p. h. 

The War Department, which had 
made Seversky a major in the air 
corps specialist reserve, had certainly 
benefitted by this commission. In 
1940 President Roosevelt presented 
Major Seversky with the Harmon Tro- 
phy as the outstanding American air- 
man of 1939. 

His inventions and pioneer devel- 
opment make a long list—everything 
from a new placement of turbo-super- 
chargers to landing gear develop- 


ments. He was a pioneer in the devel- * 
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) 
opment of all-metal monocoque struc- 
ture of wings where all the stresses 
are carried by the covering of the 
wing. This skin-stressed type is now 
in almost universal use. Not only has 
this front-rank designing builder and 
prolific inventor developed aircraft, 
armament and navigational instrv- 
ments, but he is a recognized expert 
on the science of aerial warfare. 

Perhaps his majer recent contribu- 
tion has been his crusade for long- 
range fighter planes, Fighters, he be- 
lieves, should be able to cover vast 
distances quickly. Back in 1938 he 
told the Government that he would 
equip pursuit planes with extra fuel- 
ing facilities for a 2,000-mile range 
and with .50 caliber machine guns, at 
cost, to make this type of plane avail- 
able within a few hours whenever 
needed. The War Department said the 
offer was “not sufficiently attractive 
to warrant further consideration.” 

On Dec. 7 the U. S. had hundreds of 
pursuit planes on American airfields. 
Pearl Harbor needed them badly, but 
they could not be flown 2,000 miles 
without refueling. They had to be 
partially dismantled, crated, trans- 
ported by ship, uncrated and assem- 
bled again before use abroad. Now 
the Government would probably give 
a great deal for the long-range pur- 
suits Seversky offered to turn out at 
$2,000 extra cost three years ago. 

In 1931 Seversky organized the Se- 
versky Aircraft Corp., which later be- 
came Republic Aviation Corp. Two 
years ago a shift in controlling inter- 
est let Seversky out of his own com- 
pany. But not before he had designed 
for it the P-43, a turbo-supercharged 
high altitude fighter which was the 
ancestor of the new P-47 Thunderbolt, 
a 400-m. p. h.-plus fighter that is the 
Army’s best. Seversky is now head of 
Aviation Development Corp. and 
Rotoflight Corp. 

Besides this, he is an indefatigable 
writer on aviation, an advocate of a 
separate air force and of planes over 
ships. Needless to say, he is poison to 
the type of military mind that “broke” 
the late General Mitchell out of the 
Army. Seversky’s tour of Europe a 
year before the war convinced him 
that not only would there be a war— 
he guessed the starting date exactly 
—but of the part planes would play. 

Seversky bears lightly the erusad- 
er’s mantle he inherited from Mitchell, 
one of his idols. A New York night- 
club owner dubbed him one of that 
city’s “10 most glamorous men.” He 
and his beauteous wife, the former 
Evelyn Olliphant, of New Orleans, 
who is also a pilot, enjoy giving par- 
ties at their Long Island home. In- 
timates call him “Sascha.” He rhum- 
bas like a Latin, fishes like a Walton. 
He also plays the accordion, writes 
songs, and keeps a log book of the 
flying hours of his cocker spaniel 
Vodka, But his prime interest is see- 
ing that the world’s major air power 
in a war Of the air shall be the United 
States, of which he became a proud 
citizen on Nov. 26, 1927. 
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READERS WRITE 





That Shot Tower Again 
In PATHFINDER, Jan. 17, you state 
“Baltimore, where the country’s only shot 
tower recalls the days when bullets were 
ade by hand, ete.” While I was on a 
acation trip in Wisconsin recently I spent 
several very enjoyable hours at Tower 
Hill State Park near Spring Green, where 
there happens to be an original shot tower 
which was constructed in 1830 by hand 
labor entirely. Lead was hauled by ox- 
eam to a smelter at the top of the hill, 
where melted lead was dropped over 200 
feet through the eight-foot shaft into a 
pool of water at the bottom. This was 
reached from the outside by a long tun- 
nel, also handmade. This industry con- 
tinued for over 30 years, and many mil- 
lions of pounds of shot were made here. 
M. D. Anderson 
Montgomery City, Mo. 
Empty Tomb 

I wish to tell you how much I appreci- 
ate PATHFINDER, especially the Capital 
Chat. The recent article on the “Empty 
fomb” was very interesting. I have visit- 
| Washington, D. C., three times but no 

e told me about the empty tomb. |! 
hall keep it for my scrap book. That 
page is always good, 

Mrs. W. J. Shoemaker 

Sidney, Neb. 


Pensions for Congressmen 
{re not pensions for Congressmen 
bout the last straw that finishes the 
amel? Wouldn’t a man who could pay the 
pense of our election campaign be able 
support himself in some humble fash- 
ion after such faithful (?) service to his 
country? Is this new expense bil to be 
presented to the President for signature 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY 


Location—Central South America. 

Area—163,400 sq. mi. (including 
Chaco). 

Population (estimated 1940)—1,000,- 
000; 6.1 inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Asuncion (Pop. 107,010). 

Government—Under new central- 
zed Constitution of 1940, the Pres- 
dent is elected for five years and 
ppoints Cabinet of five ministers; 
liet is composed of one Chamber, 

hile a Council of State takes the 

ace of a Senate. 

President—General Higinio Morin- 

Religion—Roman Catholic Church 

the state religion but other religions 
re permitted. 

Education — Free 

mpulsory. 

Products—Hides, corned beef, yer- 

1 mate, tobacco, timber, oranges, su- 
car, rice, lace, iron, manganese, cop- 

r; etc. 

Diplomatic Representatives — Dr. 
luan Jose Soler, Envoy Extraordinary 
nd Minister Plenipotentiary to U. S.; 
Wesley Frost, Envoy Extraordinary 

d Minister Plenipotentiary to Asun- 
Cion, 





and nominally 





at this time so if he refuses to sign Con- 
gress refuses to go his way? It looks 
strange and somewhat irritating to those 
who haven’t enough income to have an 
income tax. Now we think of it, why 
not pension all of us—those under 16 
as being too young to work, those over 
that age as too old? Yet the chairman of 
the ways and means committee is report- 
ed to have said, “Pensions without rela- 
tion to need? It’d bust the country.” 
Mrs. E. M. Cain 
Mt. Etna, lowa 
Germany in Defeat 

After reading an article written in the 
Jan. 17 issue of PATHFINDER by John 
S. Nollen of Grinnel, lowa, I believe any- 
one not knowing the facts would believe 
that Hitler is the Emperor of Japan, as 
Mr. Nollen talks only of subduing Hitler 
and the Japs. It is not only Hitler in 
Germany that must be subdued, but the 


Bible Verse 


AKE no friendship with an 

angry man; and with a furi- 
ous man thou shalt not go: Lest 
thou learn his ways and get a snare 
to thy soul. 


Proverbs 22: 24, 25 





entire German nation, in a way that will 
never again allow them to start another 
war. If Great Britain, the United States 
and Russia accept a compromise settle- 
ment as they did in 1918 these nations in 
all probability will have to fight Germany 
again in about 20 vears, but under a 
different leader than Hitler. 
T. J. Knutson 

Long Beach, Cal. 


PATHFINDER Plaudits 
The PATHFINDER 
The reason I read it 
Is because | need it. 
J.C. Hallam 
Syracuse, Ohio 


Garfield Monument 

While on my vacation in July, 1941, 
through much of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, I came upon a monument erect- 
ed to the memory of James A. Garfield 
at Toltec Flats in New Mexico on the 
narrow gauge railroad of the Rio Grande 
running between Antonito and Durango, 
Colo. . The monument is of a reddish 
brown granite or marble, about four feet 
wide, five and one-half feet high, and 
about 14-15 inches thick, is located just 
beyond the famous Toltec gorge 10,015 
feet above sea level. The history of this 
monument being erected in such a remote 
place, according to information given me 
by S. E, Edmisten, conductor, and A, S. 
Skirwin, brakeman, both of Alamosa, 
Colo., is as follows: In 1881 the Western 
Passenger Association were holding their 
annual outing at Toltec Flats when they 
received a message informing them of the 
death of the President, and they then and 
there resolved to have a monument erect- 
ed to his memory and to commemorate 
the event. 

Philip J. Nuetzel 

East St. Louis, Il. 


VMATCHES DRY! 
ALWAYS ° 
a veer idee Gontanell 
—holds supply for several days. Made of 
seamless brass, %-inch in diameter. Only 


60catyour dealer's, orsent post paid. Getone 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mig. Company 
644 Delta Av.Gladstone, Mich. U.S.A. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 





plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 





or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $? directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. 
CO., Dept. 1-X, 2714 S. Hill St., 


DENDEX 
Los Angeles, Calif. 







TYPEWRITER 1/3 


STANDARD OFFICE MOD 


About mrns. ORIG. Paice 


All models completely Fa Wee 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- 

ature in colors. Shows all models. See 

our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY. 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. 


a 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, DAV 
Oept.285 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tii, 
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IF YOU suffer from 


ARTHRITIS 


Rheumatic or stiff-joint 
pains— 


TRY NIM-PAH 


5 Natural Herbs—5 Spe- 






SS 


7 cific Functions—No Nar- 

SS ~~3 cotics—No Harsh Drugs. 

Aa . NIM-PAH has relieved 

\ . many. if you are not 
helped, 


your money re=- 
funded. Ask oan druggist or send $1.00 
direct to NIM- Oo. Box 100, Mlonasie, 
Calif., for generous oe with full infor- 
mation. A postcard will bring free circular. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master « rea! trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanice, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Weid Fe etc. Let us train you to be an expert Aute- 
Diese! ag you sot @ good i>. The cost to you ie 
reasonab A. ¥. = Conger with tools under ex | 
instructors. Real shop work heated buildings. icon 

board in our eteam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashr ite. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diese!l School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 



















YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorebly—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind, 
For {ree book write Scribe H,U.J. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Sen Jose. California 


Amar CHEAP OIL BURNER 


way f COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 


cost—no dirt eee 
a or rne low ~ ae 
soheg or oi 5 ‘smal! open es - 


Nie e 


te clog. ted by turn of valve. 
30 DAYS TRIAL eee 


convenience economical oper- 


SPECIAL 





Genuine Marble and Granite me- 

morials of lasting beauty. Letters 

ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 
width 20 in., thk. 8 in. 


stone | FREE. Freight 
sateod ee catalog. 
Co. Bep.A-20, Atlanta, £2. 


NEW ADDING | MACHINE 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds and tiplies, 
oniy 2. Gt. “Sly acai s toy guaranteed Sctouasln. Ae 


Sei Socliaks Mee AGENTS 


303 w. VE- 7 Dept. 229 
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451—Two jovely ~y made y cotton 
print! See the a yp ~ vastt ” Sizes small, 
$ medium and oe ll size, 2% yards 36 inch 


fabric for either Be 


9928—For attractive home-wear, this trim front- 
buttoned frock in a ) print or one of those 
ee tropical d Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. 
Size 16, 346 yards 5 inch fabric. 
9869—This casual shirtwaist mode will serve you 
many purposes. The touch of lace or ruching is so 
feminine, you'll wear this dress everywhere. s 34 


to 48. 


Size 36, 4 yards 35 inch fabric. 
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Tip to Toe 


Yes, stockings do wear out—much 
too soon—but often customers are as 
much to blame for the short life of 
iheir hosiery as the hosiery makers 
themselves. So next time stockings 
must be bought, consider these sugges- 
tions and stocking hints which may 
lengthen the life of the purchase con- 
siderably. 

All stockings—nylon, cotton, silk, 
wool or rayon—wear out more quick- 
ly if the weight of the stocking is not 
suited to its use. Women are prone 
to buy stockings too sheer for heavy 
wear. 

A four-thread stocking is the light- 
est weight stocking that will give 
service and still be sheer. Three- 
thread and two-thread stockings are 
too light. The higher the number of 
threads and the higher the gauge num- 
ber, the stronger the yarn and the 
finer the knitting. For real service, 
the wise woman buys five to seven 
thread stockings. 

Size is another factor to consider. 
A stocking foot should be one-half 
inch longer than the length of the foot, 
and stocking lengths are measured by 
inches. For example, if a woman’s 
foot is nine inches long, her stocking 
size would be nine and one-half. And 
she would buy size ten in her wool 
hose to allow for shrinkage. 

To guard against runs, buy stock- 
ings the correct length. Short hose 
run about 28 inches from heel to top, 
medium hose, 31 inches, and long hose 
33 inches. 


Apple-Oatmeal Cake 


Here is a good combination health 
dessert. The ingredients needed in- 
clude: one cup brown sugar, one cup 
oatmeal, one cup flour, one-half cup 
butter, one-half cup sugar, three cups 
sliced apples, and two teaspoons cin- 
namon. 

Crumb together first four ingredi- 
ents and place one-half in greased bak- 
ing dish. Cover with apples. Sift cin- 
namon and sugar together over top. 
Cover with rest of crumb mixture. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 45 minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream. 








Onion Soup 
On a cold brisk February day few 
warm foods are so satisfying as steam- 





Just Off the Press—Our New Spring 
Pattern Book 


Swing into spring with our New Spring Pattern Book 
—just off the press! Join the fashion parade of smart, 
budget-wise styles designed for active living! What- 
ever your role—a slim modern matron, a young 
housewife or mother-to- be. a young miss on a budget 
—you'll find just the right =—_- -to-make, easy-to-live- 
in modes. ee Ee have their own fashion 

page—so does the 
You'll find lots of softl y taflored clothes, — prints 
and two-piece ensembles! Sots a copy now—and 
make your own wardrobe the Hit Parade mot Lae 
oa of the book is 10c. Address all orders 
ATHFINDER at Department, 243 West ith 
Street. New York, - 3 


FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





ng bride and her attendants!» 


PATHFINDER 
































































ing hot soup. Many householders pre- 
pare a savory soup for the noon mea! 
because it is a nourishing, though ligh|, 
dish. Onion soup, made with bacon, 
is a delicious soup for the noon-da\ 
meal or the Sunday night supper. 

© Ingredients: Four sweet Spanish 
onions, two slicés of cubed bacon, two 
tablespoons flour, one quart of milk, 
salt and pepper and dry bread anid 
grated American cheese, 

@ Directions: Cube the bacon ani 
fry over a slow fire or with low heat 
until fat is extracted. Have the onio: 
thinly sliced, ready to put in the pan 
with the bacon fat after the crisp, 
brown bacon has been removed. Saute 
the onions until they are tender. Add 
flour, bacon, and milk to the onions, 

tans 5 
stirring constantly until the soup is 
slightly thickened. Add salt and pep- 
per. 

In place of crackers, sprinkle grated 
cheese over cubes of dry bread, toast 
in oven, and serve with soup. A green 
salad, baked apples, and tea or choc- 
olate may complete this warmer- 


upper lunch. 
EUnet cousin 


Honey Icing 

Since sugar rationing has gone into 
effect, householders will begin to look 
for sugar substitutes to satisfy the 
sweet tooth. Honey and molasses will 
be used more often and for more pur- 
poses in the kitchen than they were 
in pre-war days. Yet cakes, which 
call for large amounts of sugar, may 
still be made if other sweets are 
used for the trimmings. Here honey 
has a good use, for as a frosting, it is 
light, not too sweet, and an attractive 
delicate yellow in color. 

e Directions: Measure out one cup 
of honey, and heat it on the top of the 
stove until it pours easily. While the 
honey is warming, beat up one egg 
white, to which one-eighth teaspoon 
salt has been added. When the honey 
is warm enough to pour easily, driz- 
zle it into the egg white and continue 
beating the mixture. Beat until the 
frosting is stiff, Flavoring may be 
added if desired. 


Household Hints 


q@ A new idea for an evening snack 
for a small group is Italian spaghetti 
and Smithfield ham, served with cof- 
fee. 


@ Boiled haddock is very tasty 
when served with mustard butter, a 
mixture of butter and prepared mus- 
tard well blended. 


@ Tomato ketchup poured over 
baked beans while they are cooking 
improves their flavor. 


@ Equal amounts of coffee and 
heated milk, sweetened to taste, make 
an appetizing drink on winter morn- 


ings. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Wood Rot 


There are two types of wood rot 
which the householder may at times 
experience—damp rot and dry rot. 
Both should be checked immediately 
they are noticed, to prevent more ex- 
tensive and expensive decay. Dry rot 
is caused by a fungus—a plant family 
that ranges from yeast to mushrooms 

and will spread like a disease. In- 
fected wood should be cut out com- 
pletely and destroyed. When rot is 
caused by dampness, the rotten wood 
should be removed to prevent the 
dampness seeping to other wood. But 
the new woodwork should be protect- 
ed from moisture, so that decay will 
not recur. 


Tree Hints 


One of the inexpensive possessions 
that we can continue to enjoy, come 
war and taxes, is our shade and decor- 
ative trees. But the mild fall and win- 
ter weather in many sections of the 
country has created an additional 
hazard for trees, warns Dr. S. W. 
Bromley, associate entomologist of 











the Bartlett Tree Research Laborator- 
ies. “Japanese beetles, pine ‘shoot’ 
moths, canker worms, curculios and 
other insect pests enjoyed the fine 
weather, too,” Dr. Bromley says. The 
weather has stimulated these pests so 
that there may be outbreaks of them 
this spring. He warns that tree own- 
ers should check theif trees for in- 
festation now and take immediete 
steps, such as sanitary pruning, burn- 
ing of the infested wood, etc. Precau- 
tions now may save trouble later on 
in the spring. 
a a Soa 


Home Notes 


q Engineers of the big electric ap- 
pliance companies comment that a 
housewife who opens her refrigerator 
coor only 25 times a day instead of 
50, may reduce her electric bill for 
refrigeration by as much as 10 per 
cent. 


@ Don’t use substitutes for fuses 
when a fuse blows out. Fuses are 
safety devices to prevent overloading 
of wires and fixtures, and to signal 

‘hen something is wrong. No make- 


Add Beauty to Your Home 


204— A smart, personal touch for your dinner table —this rich 


chrysanthemum embroidery. Number 


7096—These kittens at play make a 
dainty chair set you'll love to crochet. 
Number contains full details. 


7052—Two “key” squares in filet cro- 
chet unlock the door to a _ beautiful 
cloth or spread, that will be an heir- 
loom. Number contains full details. 








contains full details. 





7171 — Here’s 


Price of patterns 15 (in coins) each 
cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete instructions 
are included in each pattern. Address all orders to 
Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N. ¥. 
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shift gives the same protection. When 
replacing fuses, it’s safer to stand on 
a dry board, chair, etc., rather than 
on a damp cellar floor or on the 
ground. 


@ To hide deep scratches in highly 
polished furniture, rub the meat of a 
pecan nut into the scratch. Then go 
over it with furniture polish. This 
treatment makes most scratches hard- 
ly noticeable. 





Buches of Ripe 
TOMATOES 


ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


TP GRoOP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 



















grand work for those 


spare moments—a_ fascinating quilt, 
“Milky Way,” done in easy patches 
cut in strips. Number contains full 
details. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


Congressmen felt it was the “last 
straw” in Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
career at the Office of Civilian Defense 
when Mayris Chaney, a dancer, who 
has been her protege, was put in 
charge of children’s activities in 
OCD’s physical fitness program, at a 
salary of $4,600. Melvyn Douglas, the 
cinema star, has also been named 
director of OCD’s Arts Council, at a 
rate of $8,000, when he is working 
...» @ In a reorganization of OCD, 
Executive Director James M. Landis 
named Mrs. Roosevelt head of the 
community and volunteer participa- 
tion service ...@ Alexander W. Wed- 
dell, U. S. Ambassador to Madrid, has 
been called home from Spain “to re- 
port”... © The U. S. Employment 
Service announces that the Govern- 
ment will soon send questionnaires to 
all men within the draft age, to class- 
ify them as potential war labor... © 
The Treasury has suspended Dr. Jul- 
ius Weltzein, president, and seven 
other executives of the Schering Corp., 
important drug manufacturer, to 
“smash a long-range German scheme 
to. control an important segment of 


the pharmaceutical market in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 
U.S. AT WAR 


The 35,000-ton battleship Alabama 
will be launched Feb. 16, one month 
ahead of schedule. Her keel was laid 
in February, 1940... ¢ An Air Corps 
officer, 36-year-old Col. Laurence S. 
Kuter, has become the Army’s young- 
est brigadier general. Gen. Kuter, 
given temporary rank, is a captain on 
the permanent list ... ©@ Completed 
recently, the Navy’s new $300,000,000 
naval ordnance plant at Canton, Ohio, 
was constructed in just 387 days after 
the signing of the contract ...® On 
Feb. 3, less than two months after 
Pearl Harbor, the 100,000th volunteer 
to join the Navy since the war began, 
enlisted ...@ Total U. S. casualties in 
the Pacific area so far are 6,273, in- 
cluding 1,191 captured ...¢ Maj. Gen. 
Millard F. Harmon, of the Second Air 
Force, has been named chief of air 
staff, Army Air Force, to succeed 


| All The News 

| of All The World 

CONDENSED 
ILLUSTRATED 

EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 
























Yesterday and Today 


HE time is now near at hand 
which must probably deter- 
mine whether Americans are to be 
freemen or slaves; whether they are 
to have any property they can call 
their own; whether their homes and 
® farms are to be pillaged and de- 
stroyed, and themselves consigned 
to a state of wretchedness from 
which no human efforts will deliver 
them, The fate of unborn mil- 
lions will now depend, under God, 
on the courage and conduct of this 
army. Our cruel and unrelenting 
eneiny leaves us only the choice of 
a brave resistance, or the most ab- 
ject submission. We have there- 
fore, to resolve to conquer or die. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON, be- 
fore the Battle of Long Island. 
(Washington’s Birthday is celebrat- 
ed February 22) 










Lieut. Gen. Delos Emmons, now com- 


mander at Hawaii... ® Reoprts from 
Gen. MacArthur say Brig. Gen. Clinton 
Pierce has been slightly wounded... 
e Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, selec- 
tive service director, says men de- 
ferred for dependency, and those with 
slight physical defects, may soon have 
to be called into service’. . . @ With 
the sinking of the freighter San Gil, 
off Maryland, U-boats have brought 
their total in our waters to 11 ships of 
74,896 tons, and their toll of life to 349. 


. . . 


AMERICAS & FOREIGN 


In conformity with the Rio de Jane- 
iro Conference provisions the Peru- 
vian Army has begun evacuating dis- 
puted border territory over which 
Peru and Ecuador have been fighting 

. © Chile elected as its new Pfes- 
ident Juan Antonio Rios, candidate of 
the Poputar Front (similar to our New 
Deal), and friend of the United States 
. .. © Acting President Ramon S. 
Castillo, of Argentina, has taken new 
measures to safeguard the country. 
They include keeping under arms the 
military class of 1921, which would 
normally have been dismissed from 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. . 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 
for which I enclose— 
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active service Jan. 31...¢@ The Uni: 
States will provide ships for a 
guayan coastal patrol, to be mann.| 
by Uruguayan sailors. 


PEOPLE 


Ralph M. Levey, president of Inter. 
national Looms, Inc., has posted 
prize of $200 for every naval crew t!\, 
sinks an enemy submarine, and | 
$1,000 for the sinking of a Jap batt\e- 
ship or cruiser weighing 6,000 tons 
or over... ® In Rome, a high-rank. 
ing Fascist once told John Whittaker, 
Chicago Daily News correspondei: 
that he was “a fool” for believing 
democracy instead of dictatorshi; 
adding, “I'll see you in one of our 
American concentration camps.” “An 
I’ll see you in Rome, in the uniform 
the American Army,” snapped Whi! 
taker. Last week Whittaker was in 4 
hospital, where he had had his back 
broken and reset, to correct an oli 
injury so he could join the Army . 

@ For his work in restoring histo: 

Williamsburg, John D. Rockefell: 

was made an honorary citizen of Vi 

ginia...® Back in the U. S., form 

Minister to Bulgaria George H. Ear 

said 85 per cent of the Bulgarian pe: 

ple favored Soviet Russia, and that a 

European countries now allied wit 

Germany hate the Germans... ¢@ Fu 

ryman Joe Cook, of “Four Hawaiians 
fame, announced his retirement fro 

the stage. A nervous affliction of bhi: 
left arm has ended his juggling abil 
ity. 


ALIEN ENEMIES— 


(Continued from page 4) 





Lest the impression be made, that 
Federal authorities are incautious 
about alien enemies, it is well to me: 
tion some steps that have been taken 
Japanese, Germans and Italians hav 
been ordered out of the waterfron! 
areas of Los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco, and from 69 other vital defense 
sectors. At the beginning of the war. 
enemy aliens were forbidden to pos- 
sess firearms, short-wave radio sets. 
codes, ciphers and cameras, or photo 
graphs and maps of military or naval! 
significance. 

Many good Americans have been 
under the impression that they wer: 
citizens by birth or marriage; that 
they were naturalized by taking ou! 
first papers, or became.so by long 
residence. Many could not pass the 
examinations, but Congress has just 
made that process easier. 

Aliens in the United States are lik: 
the rest of us; some are good, som 
bad and others indifferent. J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the Bureau of Identi 
fication, said: “The experience of th: 
FBI in coping with foreign agents 
spies and saboteurs has conclusivel\ 
illustrated that the great mass of 
aliens are loyal to America, devoted 
to the principles 6f democracy. Noth- 
ing could contribute more to recruit- 
ing fifth columnists than unfounded 
accusations or unjust oppressive 
measures against them.” 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Numbers Oddity 


Mathematicians can make numbers 
all sorts of tricks. Here is a little 
ltiplication table that it will do you 
‘ood to learn, but may entertain or 
rb you. 
times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

2 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 

23 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 
2345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111. 
23456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 

1234567 times 9 plus 8equals 11111111. 

12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 

1111111. 


Now to go into reverse: 


1 times 8 plus 1 equals 9. 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals-98. 

(23 times 8 plus 3 equals 987. 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876. 
12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765. 
123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 
234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543. 


12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 
$765432. 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 
$7654321. 

sleciesintieieelttinieiaitiiabaitaibe 


Brain Teaser 


Two girls each carrying 4 basket 

eggs met on the way to market. 
\fter each had looked into the other’s 
isket,~the first girl 
ou will give me one of your eggs, I 
all have twice as many as you.” 
No,” replied the second girl, 
ive me one of your eggs and we shall 


ich have the same number.” How 
any eggs did each have? Answer 
ext week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The wom- 
n had 301 eggs. 
- tt 


Smiles 


Teacher in Latin class— 
the meaning of alter ego?” 
Student—“It means ‘other 
Teacher—“Can you give 
inple of its use?” 
Student—“He winked his alter ego.” 


“What is 
_ 


me an ex- 


“Yes, he comes of a very prophetic 
family. His father, for example, knew 
our months beforehand the day that 
he would die.” 

“Remarkable. How did he know?” 

“The judge told him.” 


“How do you tell 
from a young one?” 
“By the teeth.” 
“Don’t be silly. 

eeth.” 
“Tl know, but I have.” 


an old chicken 


Hens don’t have 


Wife—“Can you let me have a little 
oney, John?” 
Husband—“Certainly, 
ow little?” 


“Where am I?” 
“In the hospital. You were hit by an 


dear. About 


remarked: “If | 


“vou 





automobile. Don’t you remember? It 
was a Super De-Looper, one of the 
finest cars made.” 

“Oh, I remember now. 
as a fine car.” 


It struck me 


“Women not very strong phy- 
sically.” 

“Perhaps not; but they can put the 
cap on a fruit jar so that it takes a man 
20 minutes to take it off.” 


are 


| 
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Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell vour druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding vou 
must like the way it quickly allays or 
cough or you are to have your money back 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 











$425 


Postpaid 


KNOW THE PAST—PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE 


Herbert 
He 
held from publication during his lifetime.. 
who was familiar with the material pointed out to Mr. Hoover that the 
portion relating to the Treaty of Versailles was of value to the American 
people in the better understanding of imminent problems, and persuaded 
him to allow it to be published separately. 
Hoover had a unique opportunity 
economic problems of a continent ravaged by war. 
io save lives, but with it went the job of making peace possible by averting 
In the treaty-making his association with President Wilson was 
close, and he was constantly called into consultation with the Big Four. 
Except for some verbal corrections, 
as originally prepared, and is therefore uninfluenced by the war now 
Necessary reading for an understanding of the Aims and 
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RHYME & REASON 





E ARE going to win the war and we 
are going to win the peace that fol- 
lows. And in the dark hours of this day— 
and through dark days that may be yet 
to come—we will know that the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the human race 
are on our side. Many of them are fight- 
ing with us. All of them are praying for 
us. For, in representing our cause, we 
represent theirs as well—our hope, and 
their hope for liberty under God. 
—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Co-operation is not a sentiment—it is 


an economic necessity. 
—CHARLES STEINMETZ 


* - * 


A fierce unrest seethes at the core 
Of all existing things: 
It was the eager wish to soar 
That gave the gods their wings. 
—DON MARQUIS 
Every man is said to have his peculiar 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, I 
can say, for one, that I have no other so 
great as that of being truly esteemed of 
my fellow-men, by rendering myself 
worthy of their esteem. ; 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


* * * 


The Lord had a job for me, but I had so 
much to do, 

I said, “You get somebody else—or wait 
till I get through.” 

I don’t know how the Lord came out, but 
He seemed to get along: 

But I felt kinda sneakin’ like, ’cause I 
know’d I done Him wrong. 

One day I needed the Lord—needed Him 

myself—needed Him right away, 


—Simple Care for Pup— 





“I Know You'll Be Good To Me!” 


Have you a case of puppy love? Is your brand-new 
dog little and wet-nosed, with innocent, sleepy eyes? 


Then he needs all the love you can give him, 
if it takes the form of right care. 


™"pples are as helpless as babies. They, too, get 
sick, often fatally, from wrong food or exposure. 
They, too, are naughty as a result of wrong training. 


Our 32-page booklet shows how to train a dog to 
be obedient and do clever tricks. Tells food dogs may 
eat; how to housebreak them, groom them. Gives 
symptoms and treatment of common dog ailments, 
—~ distemper, also how many ailments may be 
av a 


Send Fifteen Cents (plus one cent to cover cost 
of mailing) for your copy of “How To Choose and 
Care For Your Dog’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send Fifteen Cents (plus one cent to cover cost 


of mailing) for each of the following booklets: 
No. 183—‘‘Self-Instruction in Shorthand.” 
No, 104—“‘Getting a Defense Job.”’ 





Word Origins 


Alphabet: From the Latin alpha- 
betum, this word is derived from 
the first two letters of the Greek 
alphabet, alpha and beta. About 
1000 B. C. the Greeks learned writ- 
ing from the Phoenecians, ancient 
world traders. Just as our chil- 
dren learn their letters by saying 
“4 is for Apple, B for Boy,” etc., 
the Phoenecians named their letters 


after familiar words beginning with 


each letter. The Phoenecian first 
letter, our A, was called aleph, the 
word for ox, starting with that let- 
ter; the second letter was named 
beth, the word for house. The 
Greeks corrupted these words to 
alpha and beta, just as they chang- 
ed the form of the letters. So both 
our alphabet and the name for it 
goes back thousands of years to 
when a Phoenecian trading galley 
touched on the shores of untutored 
Greece. 





And He never answered me at all, but I 
could hear Him say 
Down in my accusin’ heart, “Nigger, I’se 
got too much to do, 
"ou get somebody else or wait till I ges 
through.” 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


* 7 . 


People often say to me, “If you think 
that there is no reasonable life outside 
the teachings of Christ, and if you love a 
reasonable life, why do you not fulfill the 
Christian precepts?” I am guilty and 
blame-worthy and contemptible because 
I do not fulfill them . . Condemn me if 
you choose—I do that myself—but con- 
demn me, and not the path which IT am 
following, and which I point out to those 
who ask me where, in my opinion, the 
path is. 

—LEO TOLSTOY 


* + * 


Let our schools teach the nobility of 
labor and the beauty of human service, 
but the superstitions of ages past—never ! 

—PETER COOPER 

That man is great, and he alone, 

Who serves a greatness not his own, 

For neither praise nor pelf: 
Content to know and be unknown: 
Whole in himself. 
—OWEN MEREDITH 


o . * 


It is not he that enters upon any career, 
or starts in any race, but he that runs 
well and perseveringly that gains the 
plaudits of others, or the approval of his 
own conscience. 

—ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


I think it rather fine, this necessity for 
the tense bracing of the will before any- 
thing worth doing can be done. I rather 
like it myself. I feel it is to be the chief 
thing that differentiates me from the 
cat by the fire. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT 


. . * 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. 
—SWIFT 








Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profi business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 









AGENTS WANTED 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards +» 
Classmates. America’s largest, fastest selling dis- 
play. Highest commissions. Your Cards Free. Cra!:- 


cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
BOOKS 
THE READER’S DIGEST READER—Selected artici: 
and features of 18 years of the Reader's Dig: 
magazine. The perfect bedside book, or make 
an excellent gift. $3.00 Publishers Book Servic: 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per te. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 

manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 

refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 

sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thoma; 

aan Laboratory, Dept. 1102, 6217 8S. Halsted St., 
icago. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 
FEW OPENINGS FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn t 
$23 weekly in dignified work without experience, in 
vestment or training. No canvassing. Give age, dress 
size. Fashion Froeks, Desk 32032, Cincinnati, O. 
HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call o: 

farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Exper! 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 573 
Freeport, Illinois. 


HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN and Women 
ood pay. Learn at home. Write Lewis Hote! 
Schools, Room AO-7559, Washington, 








MEDICAL 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signa! often 

associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke, 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and othe: 
grave complications. Resultful treating methods of 
The Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


PILES? Send $1 for ‘“‘Emmalis’’ Ointment—a merited, 
time-tested formula. Money back if not satisfied 
a Williams, Inc., 124 N. 7th Street, Newark, 
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MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained, Prac- 
tical Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, Chicago. 
____ PARTNER WANTED ae 
RELIABLE PARTY JOIN ME DEVELOPING 800 acres 
Summer-Winter Resort. Money needed to start, 
sales will handle big returns. Exchange reference 
Rt. 4, Box 1636, Stockton, Calif. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent 
Don’t delay. Secure ‘“‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Pre- 
liminary information furnished without obligation 
Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered atent 


Atternee, 237-B Adams Building, Washington, 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, “‘Protect, Fi ce and Sell Your Invention.’’ 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1023 Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 

8 DOUBLE SIZE OR 16 REGULAR SIZE prints from 

, on fe noneiven, 25c. Willard’s, Box 3535X, Cleve- 
and, 0. 











PLANTS & FLOWERS 


ROSE BUSHES—10 for $1.00, two year old field- 
grown Everblooming varieties. Free folder. Tytex 
Rose Nurseri Dept. ler, Texas. 


POULTRY MAGAZINE 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH POULTRY. Read only 

magazine operating experimental farm for your 
benefit. Valuable ideas. Five years $1.00, one year 
25c. Agents wanted. Poultry ibune, Dept. C-69, 
Mount Morris, Tl. 


REAL ESTATE 


OZARK LAND, $3.00 ACRE. TERMS. 
Realty, Mt. Vernon, Tl. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for offer and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FREE—CATALOG 1942, describing all kinds of vege- 

table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care 
for the garden. Write for your copy today. P. D. 
Pulwood, Tifton, Georgia. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. or 
> om for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
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Feb. 14, 1942 
Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


As the severity of the war presses down upon America, 
we get more of a sympathetic ungerstanding of the prob- 
lems of the British. No one person in America better 
personifies the dignified strength and impressive reserve 
that is Britain than does her Ambassador here, Lord 
Halifax. At luncheon with him recently, we were able 
to gain a first-hand impression of the representative of 
Great Britain. One cannot escape the deep sincerity, the 
almost ascetic simplicity of the man. He is tall, well 
over six feet, features like those of a Roman marble bust, 
but a firm eye meets yours when you talk to him. 

Looking over some of his writings, we discovered 

address he made some time ago to the students at 
Oxford—sentiments that seem to be so appropriate to 
our own America: 

“Be so proud of the race to which you belong that you 
will be as jealous of its honor as you are of its safety, and 
that you will fight for both with equal determination. 

“The struggle will be arduous, it may be long, and it 
will certainly demand of our nation that it should with- 
hold nothing that may contribute to our strength. 

“In front of the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi stands 
a column on which are inscribed these words: 


‘In Thought, Faith 
In Word, Wisdom 
In Deed, Courage 
In Life, Service.’ 


“No one of us could offer for our country and our 
Commonwealth any better prayer today.” 


x 4 * 


Dr. E, B. van Kleffens, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the refugee Netherlands government, in Washington for 
conferences, told an interesting story about the pre-war 
economic conferences in Java with Japan. The Dutch 
were about to name Dr. Hubertus van Mook, their lieu- 
tenant governor of the East Indies, as representative to 


confer with the Japanese. The Japanese protested. They 


vanted a man of equal rank to their emissary. They 
vouldn’t deal with a lieutenant governor. 

Dr. Van Kleffens, being foreign minister, solved the 
lifficulty. He forthwith named Dr. van Mook a “minister 
lenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary without port- 
olio,” and the matter was settled, and the conference, 
\l-fated though it was, proceeded. 


x * * 


While official Washington debates the route to be fol- 
lowed by the proposed overland highway to Alaska, in- 
habitants of that far-flung possession of Uncle Sam worry 

nd wonder what is in store for them. 

Freight rates rising, supplies dwindling, the simple 
ife of the old-time prospector looms invitingly. There, 
with gun and fishline and the beneficent cold to provide 
‘torage through the winter, one may still exist in toler- 
ible fashion. 

Most people don’t know that Alaska raises a good por- 
tion of her own vegetables; has impressive grain fields 
ind a flour mill of her own, and of course in the realm of 


fish expects to produce something over five million cases 
of canned salmon during the next year. 


Most people don’t know that back in the early 1800's, 
hile Chicago was a smal] trading post known as Fort 
Dearborn, Sitka, in Alaska, was the center of shipbuilding 
mn the Pacific coast. Good-sized ships were built there; a 
\avigation school flourished, and navigation maps were 
lithographed there. Los Angeles was a mission; San 


23 


Francisco was a pueblo town and Seattle and Tacoma 
weren't even heard of. 

How closely this newness comes home to one is best 
shown by a visit I paid to a charming old spinster lady 
in Helsinki, Finland, several years ago while on a tour 
of that northern country. The lady was Miss Anne 
Furuhjelm; she was an ardent feminist, a friend of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt and other American women leaders, 
and a member of the Finnish Diet or parliament. 

Her father was a Finn; her mother a Scotswoman. As 
an admiral] in the Imperial Russian service, her father had 
been sent to Russian America in 1860 or thereabouts and 
was governor general of what is now Alaska. Miss Furu- 
hjelm had been born in Sitka. When they had to pay a 
visit to a dentist, she embarked on a sailing vessel in 
Sitka and ended up in San Francisco, a two weeks’ trip 
each way. She had a collection of paintings and draw- 
ings of early Alaskan life, and spoke willingly of her 
childhood in far-off Sitka. 


xk *k * 


Memories of circus days of long, long ago are brought 
up by the fighting in the Far East. 

“The wild man of Borneo has just come to town” was 
the way the refrain went, and it was sung in many a 
home and many a hamlet. Maybe a circus side show 
barker invented it, but it always drew up a picture of a 
terrible-looking, bare-chested, cannibalistic painted ogre 
in a grass skirt. 

And here we are, today, with a war gyrating around 
the Borneo hinterland, American and allied forces 
arrayed against the Japanese invaders. Macassar Strait, 
lying between the Celebes Islands and Borneo itself, has 
been the scene of the most successful allied raids on Japa- 
nese shipping in the whole war to date, for the Japanese 
want badly the rich oi] fields one the Borneo coast and 
the tremendous refinery establishments at Balik Papan, 
which process 35,000 barrels of oil daily. Borneo itself 
produces nearly a quarter of all the oil wealth of the 
Dutch East Indies. So it’s quite a prize. 


ee, ee 


When debonair Democratic National Chairman Edward 
J. Flynn proceeds to jump on my friend Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland, publicity director of the Republican National 
committee, I’m tempted to intercede. But I know “Bud” 
Kelland too well. He is fully capable of taking care of 
himself in any altercation with the Bronx politico. If he 
needs any help, he can easily call on Scattergood Baines, 
hero of many of his fiction serials. 

But what has happened to President Roosevelt’s theory 
that “politics is adjourned”? From where we sit, it looks 
like internal politics, entirely aside from the war effort, 
will be out in the open for a grand free-for-all in the 
approaching November Congressional] elections. 

American voters probably will go on the assumption 
that the war is. being run by President Roosevelt anyway, 
so when they go to the polls they will make their Con- 
gressional choices for purely domestic reasons. There- 
fore, it is our belief that when the roll is called next 
January, there will be many new Congressional faces in 
evidence on Capito) Hill. 


= 2 


Hawaii, in her pre-war promotion literature, prided 
herself on her geographical location. “The crossroads of 
the Pacific’ was the slogan. Without imputing il! to 
Hawaii, America will remember Pear] Harbor as—the 
double-cross roads of the Pacific. 
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OW many words do you unconsciously mispronounce? How many errors of grammar 
do you make without knowing that your listeners smile behind your back? Is pu 
tuation to bring out the meaning an exact art to you, or do you scatter your commas “} 
guess”? Are you interested in learning to write a su 
cessful short story? Or business letters that w 
pull cash to your desk? 

You will find it easy to learn correct English fr 
Mr. Cody, for he has simplified grammar to 2 
principles and 100common errors. He shows 3 
how to be a “crack” speller by mastering 25 
common words frequently repeated and oft« 

misspelled. Mr. Cody has also reduced the 
rules for the comma in ordinary textbooks t 
only 3, which he teaches by means of exan 
ples anyone can understand. Here are ju 
the points YOU are likely to trip on, sepa 
rated from all the academic rubbish tha 
does not bear on correct speech and writ 
ing. All his simple, practical aids to bet 
ter English have now been collected in 
the new ONE-VOLUME edition of 
Sherwin Cody’s NEW ART OF WRIT 
ING AND SPEAKING THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Over 400,000 sets hav 
been sold. 
Mr. Cody teaches you to use the Eng- 
lish language as a powerful instrument 
for success—as a positive tool more 
important to you than the tele- 
phone or the automobile. Simply 
explained, carefully arranged, and 
illustrated with useful examples, 
there is a wealth of coneentrated 
common sense and practical advice 
of real value in the pages of this 


This book 
is a vol- 
ume of un- 
usual beau- 
ty, present- 
ing a most 
distinctive 
appearance on 
desk or read- 
ing table. It is 
cloth bound. A 
Standard, full- 
Size volume 
measuring 5% 
by 8 % inches. 
containing over 


500 pages. English. 
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This Great Book Will 
Help You at Once in 
All These Seven Ways 


RAYVVAR 


ORIGINALLY 
SIX VOLUMES, 
BUT MUCH 
HIGHER PRICED. 
NOW—ALL 
IN ONE 
VOLUME 
AT ONLY 


798 


POSTPAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mail This 


FREE 


Trial-Offer Coupon 
NOW 


Good usage—a key to errors—the simple principles of sen 


tence structure—and the parts of Speech-—English idioms 
Case of Nouns and Pronouns. The Verb. Tricky points about 
singular and plural. Use of shall and will, etc., ete 


I] PU} i 1 rN 
Punctuation: explained so you can understand it. Two 
rules and two principles for the comma made crystal cleat 
by scores of examples—use of capitals, apostrophies, hy- 
phens, and all other marks, 


Til, WORD STI 
Training the ear and eye as aids—letters and sounds—— 


using the dictionary—accent —how to avoid confusion—dis- 
tinctions of pronunciation—varigqus types of expression. 


IV. COMPOSITI¢ 


Choice of words—figures of speech—modern style—exam- 
ples of humor, ridicule, simplicity, criticism, ete.—letter 
= writing, social and business—buying and selling letters— 


complaint letters and replies. 
V. STORY WRITING AND JOURNALISM 
Writing as a profession—the news sense—feature arti- 


cles—booklets—anthologies—juveniles—-principles of fiction 
writing—essentials of the short story. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St, N. E., Washington, D. TC. 


Please send me (in a PLAIN container) Sherwin Cody’s FAMOUS GUIDE TO 
MASTERLY ENGLISH, I will pay postman $1.98 plus few cents postage. on 
delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every way after reading and 








using it for 5 days, I may return it to you and get my $1.98 back, VI. BUSINESS BY LI 
System of handling correspondence—form letters—busi- 
ness-getting letters—collections by mail—salesmanship in 
SE hes. 6 MERE tee PEN o Caw, < hb aie 0 ae Sweaie wd abd oe ee eae ep reccecs letters and advertising—individuality in letters—practical 
examples. 
. TTT OTT . ' roPrrRR 
CO eee MITE ek ss . ew hilt Sutie ope Riel ie coe i>. 2 VII. DICTIONARY OF 
common errors in grammar, punctuation, pronunciation, 
spelling, use of words and forms: Various lists for self-test. 
Town or City...... , State..... sane eae 


Every Page Brings You the Better English You Need 


Cc] Check here if enclosing $1.98 with coupon, in which case we will pay See Greater Succees! 


all postage charges. same refund guarantee applies, of course. 


complete guide to PRACTICAL 
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